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RIVER, STAY ‘WAY FROM MY DOOR! 
A Unit for This Week 


H’Y® you stood beside a river in the spring, watched 
it rush past and listened to the noise it makes — and 
then closed your eyes and remembered how different it 
was last summer when you fished or swam in it, canoed 
on it, or picnicked beside it? Then it worked with you - 
let you pull in the fish, took you up and down stream to 
visit friends. Today it would tear you apart if you come 
too close. Rivers go their way with or against you, and it 
takes strong, brave, skilled men to master them. 


HOW TO GET READY 


TVAs and proposed MVAs are signs of our mastery of 
tremendous river power to destroy. Engineers have learned 
to draw off the excess force which sweeps everything in 
its path to destruction when the river is in flood, and to 
store it away and carry it where it is needed and put it 
to work producing light and power. 

Before you make the assignment, find out what rivers 
your class knows. Has any pupil ever lived on a big river? 
Have they been in a flood? What have they read about 
floods? Have they watched a river dry up in a long, hot 
summer? How many songs about rivers do they know? 

After this brief exchange of experience, assign “Wanted: 
A Plan tor ‘Big Muddy’” for study outside of class. Ask 
tor volunteers to bring music and recordings of river songs 
to class. Ask a member of the glee club to choose two o1 
three the class can sing tomorrow. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Start off with five minutes of class singing. Then ask 
questions that wil] draw together knowledge your class 
has gained trom their study of American history and geog 
raphy, to make a background for the Missouri problem to 
day. How did rivers help to open up the country? What 
trade them? How has river transport 
changed? What kind of communities have grown along 
them? Face the fact that we increased flood menace by 


traveled along 


foolish exploitation of land. 

Then ask the class to list on the board the groups affected 
by the proposed MVA. Indicate which approve it and 
which oppose. Call on pupils to give facts from the as- 
signed article to support different points of view. Which 
arguments seem most sound? Is there a real conflict ot 
interests? At the end of the period use quiz on student page 
for a five-minute written check. 


IN THIS ISSUE: Philippines Comeback 
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QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


THE ROAD BACK TO MANILA (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. When are the Philippines to gain tull independence? 
2. What act grants Philippine independence? 
3. Why is retaking the Philippines important to the Allies? 
4. Is General MacArthur’s Sixth Army or the Navy closer 
to Mindanao (measured from captured bases)? 
5. Name four Allied commanders in the Pacific area. 


For Discussion: 
Why has England pledged tull participation in the Pacific 
until Japan is defeated? 


For Further Reference: 

“Springboards to Tokyo,” by Willard Price, National Geo- 
graphic, October, 1914. 

“Our War Against Japan,” Life, July 19, 1944. 

“Filipinos Are Ready,” by M. T. Greene, Asia, Sept. ’44 

“The Road Back to the Philippines,” World Week, May 
15, 1944. 

I Saw the Fall of the Philippines, by Carlos P. Romulo, 
Doubleday, 1943. 

Film: 

“Thunderheads over the Pacific,” (people, customs, cul- 
ture, country of Philippines and other far eastern outposts 
of democracy) 16mm., sound, 4 reels, free, Minneapolis- 
Moline Power Implement Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Activity: 

Have the class make a list, with dates, of Pacific islands 
taken by the Allies. Pin up in front of the class a large 
outline map of the Pacific. Call on students in turn to locate 
these islands in order of their reconquest. Ask the class to 
try to form an idea of the strategy revealed by the order 
and position of objectives. 


WANTED: A PLAN FOR THE “BIG MUDDY” (p. 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How do the interests of the upper and lower Mis- 
souri Valley seem at first glance to conflict? 

2. When was the last big Missouri flood? 

3. What nine states are directly interested in control of 
the Missouri River? : 

4. Who are the supporters of an MVAP 
5. How long has the TVA been in operation? 
For Discussion: 

Does TVA history indicate that states affected would lose 
by surrendering some rights to a regional authority? 


* Missouri Valley Plans (with map) 


Dalmatian Coast * Pearl Harbor Affair * Cartoon History * Francis Marion 











COMING NEXT WEEK 


The Race for the Presidency: Outcome of Close 
Campaign Hinges on Few Big States. 

Deathless Poland: Her Struggle for Liberty Weak- 
ened by Pro- and Anti-Russian Faction (with color 
maps). 

Poland in History, by Walter C. Langsam. 

Know Your World: Greece. 

Postwar Careers: 4. The Teaching Profession, by 
Karl E. Ettinger. 

Inside Washington: Our National Library, by 
Creighton J. Hill.’ 

Builders of America: James Madison (Historical 
Picture Page). 

Results of Student Opinion Poll on the Election. 
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For Further Reference: 

“Big Magic for the Big Muddy,” by R. Terral, 
Graphic, September, 1944. 

“For a Missouri Valley Authority,” by R. Coghlan and 
J. L. Coghlan, New Republic, September 4, 1944. 

“Troubled Waters: Irrigation and Navigation Interests 
Have New Battle Ground,” Business Week, June 24, 1944. 

TVA: Democracy on the March, by David Lilienthal, 
Harper, $2.50. 

Activities: 

If the assembly or class budget can afford $4.50 for a 
day’s film rental, let the class sponsor a school assembly 
and show “The River” (available from New Tools for 
Learning, 280 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N ). Appoint a 
committee with a chairman to act as host, the members to 
give highlights of the Missouri situation before showing 
the picture. 

Schedule a period several days in advance when the 
class will hold a “hearing on the MVA case.” Let the class 
choose speakers to present the point of view of different 
interests involved: a farmer from the upper valley, a house- 
holder and business mar from a community in the flood 
region, an Army engineer who has worked on flood con- 
trol levees, a “state’s rights” governor, the owner of river 
freight boats, a representative from the TVA. Appoint com: 
mittees to collect facts and opinions to be presented by these 
speakers. After all points of view have been heard, call for 
* recommendations based on the evidence. 


MISSOURI BASIN MAP (p. 5) 


Map Questions: 

1. Name and trace the largest tributaries of the Missouri. 

2. Using the World Almanac for state areas, make a rough 
estimate of the area drained by the Missouri and its tribu- 
taries, outlined in heavy black on the map. Compare notes 
with your classmates and find the average estimate. 

8. List the large cities located on the Missouri or one 
of its tributaries. Find the population of each in an atlas 
or the World Almanac. Find out from your geography book 
what large industries operate in this region. Discuss the 
value of hydro-electric power to production and living con- 
ditions in the region. 


Survey 


THE DALMATIAN COAST (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What three countries controlled the eastern Adriatic 
coast in 1914? 

2. Why did Serbia oppose Albanian independence? 

3. What Serbian grievances against Austria-Hungary 
led to the First World War? 

4. When did Yugoslavia became an independent nation? 

5. What eastern Adriatic port caused frequent conflict 
between Italy and Yugoslavia? 

For Discussion: 

How have past history and ambitious neighbors handi- 
capped the young nation of Yugoslavia? 
For Further Reference: 

“Black Lamb and Grey Falcon: True Story of the Bal- 
kans,” by Rebecca West, Atlantic, January through May. 
Also published by Viking in two volumes, $7.50. 

Fifty Years of War and Diplomacy in the Balkans, Carlo 


Sforza, Columbia University Press, $2.75. 
The New Europe by Bernard Newman, Macmillan, 
$3.75. 


“Of Trieste and Other Headaches,” G. A. Borgese, 


Nation, September 30, 1944. 


MINDANAO: HOME OF THE MOROS (p. 13) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What is the religion of the Moros? 

2. What groups in the Philippines were still loyal to 
America when the islands surrendered to Japan? 

3. What Moro customs differ from accepted American 
social behavior? 

4. If you visited Mindanao what insects, reptiles, and 
wild animals would you find there? What products? 


For Discussion: 
What problems will Mindanao face when the Philippines 
gain independence from United States administration? 
For Further Reference: 
“Smiling. Happy Islands,” by J. Baylor Roberts, National 
Geographic, October, 1940. 
“Pledge: Story of a Moro Chief,” 
vey Graphic, June, 1942. 
Garden Islands of the 
Scribner, $3.75. 


THE PEARL HARBOR AFFAIR (p. 14) 


Do some research on the evidence on this case. Study 
Rear Admiral Kimmel’s record in Current Biography, 1942, 
and in Who’s Who in America, 1942-43. Read “Facts on 
Pearl Harbor: Text of Navy Report,” Current History, Jan. 
‘43, and “Secretary Knox Reports,” New Republic, Dec 22, 
41. 


by F. W. Condict, Sur- 


Great East, by David Fairchild, 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 
466,21, 4. 
II. a, b, c, c, a. 
III. ab, ac, ac, be, ac. 
FV. FF, F, 7, ¥. 
V. Austria-Hungary, pigs, World War I, Yugoslavia, Fiume. 
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Organization Notes 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English will hold its thirty-sixth an- 
nual meeting at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, from Novem- 
ber 23rd through the 25th. A two-hour 
general session Thursday evening will 
be given over to a panel and a forum. 
The panel includes W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
Max J. Herzberg, and Dora V. Smith. 
The forum will be carried on by mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors and 
Chairman of Council Committees. After 
a general session Friday morning, nine 
groups will meet in the afternoon to dis- 
cuss fundamental English problems — 
language, communication, radio, reading 
at secondary and college levels, inter- 
cultural and international relations. Ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college sec- 
tions will meet separately Saturday 
morning to consider their special prob- 
lems. Big name literary men and women 
will speak at a banquet and a luncheon. 

English teachers can’t afford to miss 
the inspiration and guidance of these 


meetings. Who will be there from your 


department? 
x * x 

If you live near enough to get to 
Town Hall in New York City, you 
should know about a series of ten meet- 
ings on tomorrow's world being held 
weekly from October 18 to December 
20 under the auspices of the East and 
West Association (40 E.. 49th St., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y.). Important speakers 
are followed by discussions among 
a group of representatives of various 
countries, with the audience participat- 
ing. On Nov. 1, James Y. C. Yen dis- 
cusses the question, “Do the Chinese 
Want Leadership in Asia?” and on Nov. 
8, the speaker will be Vera Micheles 
Dean and her subject, “Do the Russians 
Still Want Only One Party?” Later 
speakers include Mrs. Paul Robeson, 
Krishnalal Shridharani, Carlos Romulo, 
Pearl Buck. (Orchestra seats for the 
series, $6, including tax; balcony, 
$4.80; single sessions, 75c). 

x * * 


Christmas cards made from five-color 
adaptations of Sung, Ming, and Ch’ing 
dynasty paintings are being sold by 
United China Relief (1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19, N. Y.). Proceeds go for re- 
lief work in China. Assorted sets of one 
dozen cost $1.00; any one of six designs 
in lots of 100, $8.00, including envel- 
opes. The subjects are most attractive: 
“Bridge in the Snow,” “A Happy Re- 
treat in the Floating Villa,” et cetera. 
Lovely cards are hard to find this year 
—and buyers of these are helping 
China. 
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to Consumer Education in the Classroom 






















































Four wall charts and Movable Color Wheel in twelve brilliant colors; stim- 
ulating student text; teaching guide; reference list. Teachers are enthusi- ; 
astic in their reception of the practical visual aids in this unique new set. 4 


Planned to develop individual thought, realistic discussion, and indepen. 
dent conclusions on the selection of buying guides and, more important, 
the formation of sound philosophy. 


Complete fascinating set for 
class up to 35 members, 
$5.00. A number of en- 
dowed sets for free use in 
schools also available. 









tt 
, show you how various “ingredients” 
in different products can be measured at levels of performance 


COLOR WHEEL 
CHARTS 





Color wheel above 
has twelve brilliant mov- 
able segments—its uses are 
infinite. 


Also of special interest to progressive home economics teachers in high 
schools, a Student Survey Plan for training in organized realistic com- 
munity research. For information write immediately to 


Educational Director 
Brand Names Researeh Foundation Ine. 
(A non-profit organization) 
Suite 420, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Eee kT NC NNR ERNMENT TT 
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SCHOLASTIC Radio Plays For Student Production 
in Classes, Club Programs, Assemblies 


Regular price— Special bargain offer 


3220 vawe LO for $1.00 


A $2.50 Value 


Calling Station Y-O-U! Tune in your classes 
on the drama of radio with these special high 
school radio plays. Varied subjects include 
historical dramas, social problems, juvenile 
comedies, etc. Easy-to-produce, no props re- 
quired. 15-minutes long, timed for inclusion in 
any class period. Each script handy 6” x 9” 
size, 8 pages long. 


SCHOLASTIC Radio Plays Are ROYALTY-FREE 
Additional copies over 10—10¢ each 


Let us send you Group A or Group B 


Note: Figures in parentheses Indicate number of 
girl characters (G) and boy characters (B) 


Group A 
- Oliver Bean—taking a screen test (1G, 8B) 
= Desert Blooms—growing wheat in Kansas (5G, 
) 
. Dusky Singing—Stephen Collins Foster (2G, 3B) 
. Haym Soloman—financing Revolutionary War (1G, 
14B) 
. Leland Stanford—inventing movie camera (1G, 6B) 
. Mark Twain—landing first newspaper job (4B) 
° —_— in Loulsiana—founding free Academics (1G, 


) 
. Mr. Eliiott’s Crazy Notion—first auto (3G, 4B) 
. Not for Ladies—Bronte sisters sell novels (2G, 4B) 
5 — Rrigade—Susan B. Anthony’s crusade (2G, 
) 


Group B 


. Price We Pay—safety in the home (4G, 
. Pyramus and Thisbe—comic interlude (1G, 7B) 

3. The Raven's First Flight—Edgar Allan Poe (3G, 3B) 
. Search for Sleep—Morton discovers ether (1G, 3B) 
\° — Weapon—democracy vs. dictatorship (7G, 

10B) 

. Sir Robin of Locksley—Robin Hood (1G, 18B) 
. Sixteen—high school girl discovers love (2G, 2B) 
. State vs. Joe Miller—reckless driving (2G, 3B) 
. Tamihg of the Shrew—condensed version (2G, 8B 
. Viennese Serenade—Franz Schubert (1G, 7B) 


11B) 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Division of Scholastic Magazines 

220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me: 

0D The following ten numbers: 

0 Group A 
©) Group B 
I enclose $ — me to cover items requested. 








School 





Address 
City 
State 


Full remitt must y all orders. 
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USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK + 


HAVE been using World Week in 
my social studies classes since it 

started. A pupil who lives in this world, 
ignorant of what is happening of im- 
portance around him can by no means 
be ready to accept the many responsi- 
bilities of a real citizen that will be his 
in a few years. World Week is one of 
my greatest teaching aids in my effort 
|to prepare boys and girls to be worth- 
while Americans of the future. It dis- 
cusses important current happenings in 
such a way that the pupil becomes in- 
terested immediately in what he reads. 

The magazine is on hand to pass out 
|to my pupils on the first day of school. 
This gives them a definite goal toward 
which to work. First, we study the 
picture on the cover. The pupils tell 
what comes to their minds as they care- 
fully scrutinize the cover. Then we 
read the paragraph which explains the 
picture. The pupil learns to note the 
important topics listed on the cover and 
he becomes interested in reading the 
articles. I have read my teacher's edi- 
tion in advance and am able to formu- 
late questions that will arouse the 
pupil’s interest. 

I find that the “Know Your World 
Week” section helps in formulating 
these questions. Even fill in quizzes can 
be used in this way. For instance, the 
quiz may include, “Pacific Island group 
visited by Roosevelt after Pearl Har- 
bor conference. .” To arouse class 
interest, I ask, “What group of islands 
in the Pacific did our President visit 
after the Pearl Harbor conference?” 

Sometimes pupils are assigned spe- 
cial topics. At least ten minutes is spent 
at the beginning of each class period 
for current news, I feel that I cannot 
|teach past history successfully without 
|linking it with the present. The entire 
| forty-five minutes on Friday is given 
| over to current news discussions. This 
lis a socialized recitation period. The 
|chairman is given his assignment ahead 





lof time so that he can handle the dis- 
|cussion as efficiently as possible. After 
|the discussion, a few minutes is given 
for the “check up” found in the “Know 
Your World Week” section. The pupils 
|exchange papers and make corrections 
themselves. This proves very interesting 
and serves as an incentive to read care- 
fully the articles found in their maga- 
zine. 

The maps and other illustrative ma- 
terial prove very helpful. The calendar 
of the happenings of the summer in the 
September 11th issue proved a life- 





HOW | USE WORLD WEEK 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


saver for me. This put the pupil's 
mind in readiness for important hap- 
penings of today. The map went hand 
in hand with the calendar so that the 
pupil could actually see where events 
occurred. 

The section, “Builders of America,” 
is very informative as it is presented in 
stories and pictures. These true facts 
presented in pictures remain with many 
pupils who are likely to forget facts 
given just in writing. A number of my 
pupils keep scrapbooks of this section 
and of others, such as maps. This ac- 
tivity is purely voluntary and each 
pupil works hard on his hobby, making 
it as attractive as possible. When it is 
brought to class, I enjoy it as well as 
the pupils. 

Bulletin boards are the responsibility 
of committees under the guidance of 
the teachers. Often the committee se- 
lects articles and illustrative material 
from their World Week. Often items 
from the sports section are posted. 

I have enjoyed using the magazine, 
and I can surely measure the abundant 
benefits derived from it by my pupils. 

This letter comes from Miss W. Bruce 
Mitchell, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


“Schools at War’ Campaign 


A school may sponsor any item of 
equipment from a selected list approved 
by the Army and Navy. Prices range 
from the bom trailer at $1,150 to a 
B-29 heavy bomber at $600,000. 

The Treasury Department asks 
schools to accept the following objec- 
tives: (1) By December 7, 1944, com- 
plete at least one campaign to pay for 
one or more ambulances, planes, or 
other equipment. (2) By the week of 
November 5-11 (American Education 
Week), qualify to fly the SCHOOLS- 
AT-WAR flag. Plan to report “Mission 
Accomplished” to your State War Fi- 
nance Committee on December 7. For 
full information write Education Sec- 
tion, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


The Council Against Intolerance in 
America (17 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y.), is asking teachers and students 
to purchase and use its Tolerance and 
Democracy seals and in this way con- 
tribute to the attack on racial and 
religious prejudice which the Coun- 
cil is making through ‘press, radio, 
churches and civic organizations. 
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WORLD 


HE NEWS MAGAZINE FOR STUDENTS 


LCis WADE IN THE 
WAR-DOTTED PACIFIC 


The water may be chin- 
deep, but with guns 
held high and “inva- ~ 
sion necklaces” of hand — 
grenades, Landing 
Craft Infantrymen 
swarm ashore on one 
after another of the Pa- 
cific Islands leading to 
recapture of the Phil- 
ippines. 


(Photo by Acme) 
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THE ROAD BACK 
TO MANILA 


MacArthur and Halsey 
Are Paving the Way 


MISSOURI BASIN 


Pros and Cons of TVA 
Plan for the Missouri 


Home of the Moros 


THE PEARL HARBOR 
AFFAIR 


NEWS © AERONAUTICS — 


s¥ 


VOLUME 5 e NUMBER 7 ~ 
OCTOBER 23, 1944. 





A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE — 


HROUGHOUT the years, the safety. record 

of the American railroads has been so out- 
standing that people have rightly felt safer on 
a train than traveling in any other way. 


In view of this, it is worth while to know the 
safety record of the railroads at war. 


Railroad passengers are three times safer 
in this war than in the last one. 


With passenger traffic at a new high in 
1943, the average passenger rode in 
greater safety than in such typical peace- 
time years as 1938 or 1940. 


There have been less than three passenger 
fatalities for each billion passenger miles 


traveled. 


This record has been made despite the neces- 
sity of getting the fullest use out of equipment 
—and despite the strain under which railroad 
folks must work. 


This is a good record. To make it perfect is 
our constant goal. And it is fitting to pay 
tribute to the vigilant spirit and devotion 
today of the men and women who have made 
this record in the course of doing the greatest 
transportation job in history. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL_UMITED FOR VICTORY 
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The Road Back 
To MANILA 


MacArthur and Nimitz pave the 
way for reconquest of the Philippines 


HERE is a detour on our road to Tokyo marked 

“Manila.” For reasons of both sentiment and war strat- 

egy we want an early liberation of our ally in the Paci- 
fic, the Philippines. That will undoubtedly be the next 
major event in the war against Japan. 

The sentimental reasons are well-known. The U. S. has 
a score to settle there, a flag to re-hoist, a defeat to wipe 
out. Bataan and Corregidor are our own Dunkirks in this 
war. There thousands of Americans and Filipinos were 
killed in an uneven battle against a treacherous foe. With 
eyes lifted to the northern horizon, where the Philippines 
lie, General Douglas MacArthur, commander of the heroic 
stand of 1942, repeated again last month, “They are wait- 
ing for me there. It has been a long time.” 


A Duty Moral and Military 


Bound with this sentiment is our moral obligation to the 
valiant Filipinos who alone of all the colonial peoples in 
Asia opposed the aggression of the Japanese. Some 75,000 
of them fell in the struggle. In the words of President 
Roosevelt, “When the Filipino people resisted the Japanese 
invaders with their very lives, they gave final proof that 
here was a nation fit to be respected as the equal to any 
in the stout heart and national dignity which are the true 
measures of a people.” 

Under the Tydings-McDuffie Act, passed on March 24, 
1934, we are pledged to grant full independence to the 
Philippines on July 4, 1946. (See November 15, 1943 
issue.) Last July 29, in joint resolutions 93 and 94 enacted 
by Congress, the date of independence was advanced to 
take effect immediately after the expulsion of Japanese 
troops from the islands. 

The strategic reasons for an early invasion of the Philip- 
pines are equally easy to grasp. The islands lie off the 
straightest, shortest course from the Marianas toward Japan, 
or from the Marianas toward China. But reconquest of 
them would cut off Japan’s vital oil supply line from the 
Netherlands Indies. 

Philippine bases in our hands could disrupt all Japanese 
marine communications through the South China Sea, and 
thus cut Hirohito’s ill-gotten empire in two by driving a 
knife between the Jap home islands and the Indies and 
Singapore. We would then be able to capture the Nether 
lands Indies at leisure. It would indeed mark the begin- 
ning of the end for Japan. 

The Philippines would provide territory tor big airfields 
—such as it is now difficult to build on small islands like 
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Svoboda in The Brooklyn Eagle 


Poised’ for the Final Leap 


Saipan or Palau, or to hold with security in China — assur- 
ing air cover for any of our moves westward. Moreover, the 
crying need in the Pacific (as it was in Europe during the 
early stages of the invasion) is for dock and shore facilities 
to accommodate our strong naval forces and to care for a 
continuous flow of reinforcement. The answer is Manila, 
Manila Bay, with its 400 square miles of enclosed deep- 
water anchorage, is the best assemblage spot for ships 
bound for the Asiatic mainland, or Japan, of any harbor in 
the Far East. If Japan fails to stop our recapture of the 
Philippine Islands, they will have lost half the war. 


MacArthur and Nimitz Twin Action 


The battle for the Philippines is already in progress. In 
fact, it started on August 7, 1942, with our landing in 
Guadalcanal. We reached the gateway to the Philippines 
last month by double-barreled, coordinated attacks. In si- 
multaneous actions, some 500 miles apart from each other, 
American forces landed on key Japanese islands controlling 
the sea routes to the Philippines. 

One move came from the south when General Mac- 
Arthur’s Sixth Army troops, starting from bases in New 
Guinea, swarmed ashore at Morotai (north of Halmahera), 
the topmost island of the Moluccas group, only 300 miles 
trom Mindanao in the southern Philippines. The other 
attack, by the Navy, came from the East. Its target was the 
Palau group, at the western end of the Carolines chain, only 
515 miles from Davao, on Mindanao. 

Both landings were spectacular successes. There was 
hardly any opposition on Morotai Island. In the Palaus, 
American troops “secured” four islands — Peleliu, Angaur, 
Ngesebus, and Kongauru — after an eighteen day campaign 
in which more than 10,000 Japanese soldiers were killed. 

These twin landings were the result of much preparation. 
The task forces under Admiral Chester W. Nimitz had to 
occupy Saipan, Tinian, and Guam before they could turn 
southwest to attack Palau. Similarly, General MacArthur 
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had to move along the northern coast of New Guinea to 
Sansapor before he could safely tackle Morotai. Palau and 
Morotai are the two blades for a scissor attack on the 
Philippines. They offer advance air bases to cover the next 
movements toward our goal. 


Our Plaris No Big Secret 


We have thus completed the preliminary steps for an 
invasion of the Philippines. That such an invasion is next 
on our timetable is no secret to the enemy. We advertised 
it by the series of recent heavy raids on the islands. This has 
been our time-tested pattern. All landings are preceded by 
a systematic raking of the prospective invasion site with 
surface ship and air bombardment. 

Neither is it a secret that General MacArthur will com- 
mand the campaign to recover the Philippines. This was 
announced by Admiral Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, in a message to the American Legion con- 
vention on September 18. The Navy's task, he disclosed, 
will be to protect and support MacArthur's campaign. 

These plans, it may be assured, were approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill at the Second 
Quebec Conference held last month. No details of the con- 
versations were officially announced, but it is known that 
the chief topic was the war in the Pacific. 

There have been unconfirmed reports that two strategies 
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were proposed. One, the so-called MacArthur plan, involv- 
ing a slow, step-by-step procedure to the Philippines and 
westward, cautious and economical of manpower; the other, 
said to be supported by Nimitz, advocating the forcing of a 
quick decision with the Japanese fleet, combined with a 
frontal assault on the Japanese homeland. In the opinion 
of military observers, developments since the conference 
indicate that both strategies will be used and continued at 
least for the next few months. 


Shape of Things to Come 


Ap agreement was reached at Quebec about future Brit- 
ish participation in the Pacific war, the British promising 
to throw in “the whole works.” Said Prime Minister Chur- 
chill in an address before the House of Commons on Sep- 
tember 29, “Accordingly, we offered the United States the 
fine modern British fleet and asked that it be employed in 
major operations against Japan. This offer was at once 
cordially accepted.” 

No commitment has been made by the Russians so far, 
but there are persistent rumors that Moscow plans to be 
in on the kill. She has definite aspirations in the Far East 
and only active participation in the Pacific war can assure 
her a voice in the postwar settlements of Asia. 

The best over-all picture of the war in the Pacific is 
contained in a lengthy report released by the Office of 
War Informatiotn on September 27. It is based on opinions, 
facts, and figures gathered by American military, economic, 
and diplomatic authorities. According to this survey, it 
will take us a year and a halt, possibly two years, to defeat 
Japan after the collapse of Germany. 


The Advantages on Each Side 


The net strategic advantages favoring the Allies, accord- 
ing to the American experts, are: (1) huge Allied war pro- 
duction — the United States alone produces eight times as 
much steel as Japan, more than five times as many planes 
(our monthly output is 8,000 planes to Japan’s 1,400); 
(2) the enemy’s weakened merchant marine — the Japs are 
losing more than 1,500,000 tons of shipping a year, which 
is greater than their ability to replace; (3) the fact that 
Japan’s offensive action is limited to the range of her land- 
based planes; (4) Japan’s heavy naval and air losses — five 
planes to every one of ours; and (5) the supremacy of 
American military leadership which has proved that it can 
out-think and out-guess Hirohito’s officers. 

On the other side of the ledger, there are the following 
tactors which favor the Japanese: (1) strategic gains in 
China — we have recently lost most of our important air 
bases there; (2) Japan’s ability to increase her war produc- 
tion of almost every category of equipment; (3) a prac- 
tically untouched army - two million available men have 
not yet been called for service; (4) her geographic posi- 
tion — we are stil] some 1,500 miles from Japan’s shores; 
(5) her unlimited supplies of strategic war materials; and 
(6) a fleet consisting of 10 to 13 battleships and some 10 
to 12 large aircraft carriers. 

We have traveled a long way since our initial landings 
on Guadalcanal in the summer of 1942. But we still have a 
long, arduous journey ahead. 
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VALLEY divided against itself has been at the mercy 
of a river — the Missouri — for many years. The val- 
ley has failed so far to solve the problem of water — 
in one place there is too little, in another too much. 

The upper valley states demand more water to irrigate 
their drought-parched farms. The lower valley states want 
to control the flood waters of the Missouri and improve navi- 
gation on the stream. 

Authority over work on the Missouri has been divided 
between the Federal Bureau of Reclamation, interested 
primarily in irrigation, and the U. S. Army Engineers, inter- 






ested mainly in flood control and navigation. This divided 
authority has hampered efforts to solve the problem of 
droughts at one end of the river and floods at the other. 


America’s “Heartland” 


The Missouri River, home of more than 6,750,000 people, 
is 2,460 miles long and composes one-sixth of the area ot 
the United States (an area the size of Germany, France 
and Italy combined). The Missouri is the largest river val- 
ley in the United States, save that of the Mississippi, of 
which it is a part. 

This huge valley contains millions of head of livestock, 
thousands of acres of wheat, great forests, and deposits of 
coal, copper, gas, iron, lead, manganese, oil, and zinc. Most 
of the population and nearly all the large cities — St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha — are concentrated in the eastern third 
of the region. 

But this rich valley had been scarred and scraped nearly 
every spring by the lawless “Big Muddy.” The latest ram- 
page, in the spring of 1944, flooded 2,000,000 acres of land 
and caused damage estimated at $65,000,000. Water sorely 
needed by the farms of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
the Dakotas, spilled over the farmlands of Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, and Missouri, carrying away rich topsoil and 
dumping it into the Mississippi. 

The combined flood waters then swept on past St. Louis 
toward Cairo, Illinois, chewing up food-control levees, de- 
vouring railroad tracks and towns and disrupting vital war 
production. 

Congress quickly rushed relief for the flood victims and 
passed a $12,000,009 flood-repair bill. It also ordered the 
Army Engineers to draw up plans to control floods through- 
out the whole Missouri Valley. The Engineers presented the 
Pick plan for a system of reservoirs to control flood waters 
and supply water for navigation. The House of Representa- 
tives passed the Pick plan and also the rivers and harbors 
bill, which includes plans for a nine-foot channel from 
Sioux City, Iowa, to the mouth of the Missouri. 


“Drys” Versus “‘Wets” 


Governors of the upper valley states immediately charged 
that the nine-foot channel would take so much water tor 
navigation that there would be little left for irrigation. Con- 
gressmen from up-river states began offering competing 
bills. Onc of the most drastic, introduced by Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, would authorize the Bureau of 
Reclamation to begin work on the $1,250,000,000 Sloan 
plan to use the Missouri's waters for up-river purposes. 

While irrigationists and navigationists debated angrily, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch called on all editors in the 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispate) 


All One River 


valley to “find a plan” that will “let us master the river 
instead of permitting it longer to enslave us. . . . The time 
has come to recognize that the Missouri is one big river, 
presenting one big problem. It is not one thing in Montana, 
another in the Dakotas, a third in Kansas, and a fourth in 
Missouri. . . .” The newspaper then called for a Missouri 
Valley Authority to do for the Missouri what the TVA had 
done for the Tennessee River. The Post-Dispatch appeal 
was praised by editors all over the nation. 
Meet the TVA 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was established by Con- 
gress in 1933 under a bill introduced by the late Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska. The TVA recently cele- 
brated its eleventh birthday while its power plants were 
furnishing vital electricity to busy war industries and to 
prosperous farms on land once considered too worn-out or 
poor for successful farming. 

The TVA operates 29 dams (16 newly built) on the Ten- 
nessee and its four main tributaries, which flow through 
seven southeastern states. During the 1944 Missouri flood, 
the waters of the Tennessee flowed calmly to the Ohio and 
on into the Mississippi. Once notorious for its floods, the 
Tennessee was untroubled by the heaviest rainfall in 54 
years. 

Shortly before his death, Ex-Senator Norris declared that 
the TVA could serve as a model for a Missouri Val! 
Authority. He argued that an MVA would make irrigation 
a “natural partner” of flood control. 

“The best place,” he explained, “to hold back flood waters 
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a plan for the ‘Big Muddy’ 


Proposed “TVA” for Missouri River 
Hotly Debated by Western States 


is in the soil itself. Numerous reservoirs must be built on 
the Missouri and its tributaries, to hold back the crest of the 
flood. And when you have that water available, irrigation 
is the natural answer, at least in the upper two-thirds of the 
valley. Big dams also mean water-fall, and water-fall means 
power to generate electricity . . . for the benefit of all the 
people. .. .” 

Last August, a bill to create a Missouri Valley Authority 
was introduced by Senator James E. Murray of Montana. 
It is supported by the Farmers’ Union, representing thou- 
sands of small farmers in the up-river states. 

Three other MVA bills have been introduced in Congress. 
The first, by Senator Guy Gillette of Iowa, is similar to 
Senator Murray’s measure but puts more emphasis on navi- 
gation. The second, by Representative John Cochrane of 
Missouri, is exactly like Murray’s. While the third, by Rep- 
resentative John Rankin of Mississippi, is similar to Gil- 
lette’s measure. 

A few week ago, President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
establish a plan for development of the Missouri Basin simi- 
lar to the TVA. He also repeated his former pleas for 
setting up “TVAs” on the Arkansas River in the southwest, 
and the Columbia River in the far northwest. 

The President told Congress that eight of the nine Mis- 
souri Valley states — Iowa’s representative was absent — had 
passed a resolution urging a coordinated plan to develop the 
river basin as a whole. 

These Missouri Valley states did not, however, approve 
a Missouri Valley Authority. Three of the governors who 
attended the Missouri Valley Conference — Lester C. Hunt 
of Wyoming, Andrew Schoeppel of Kansas, and Dwight 
Griswold of Nebraska—have announced that they will 
oppose President Roosevelt’s plan for the Missouri. The only 
friend of the MVA at the conference was Governor John 
Moses of North Dakota. 


MVA — Pro and Con Up-River 


Joint operation by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army Engineers is favored by some people. But the in- 


ability of these two agencies to cooperate in the past has, 
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according to most observers, weakened support for this plan. 

Stronger support is found, particularly in up-river states, 
tor an interstate compact dividing up the waters of the Mis- 
souri among the nine states. Some of these states have state 
control of water resources written into their constitutions. 
They feel that an MVA would be a dangerous invasion of 
states’ rights. Governor Merrell Q. Sharpe of South Dakota 
does not believe the valley states want to give up their 
rights “to some superstate set up by federal action. . 

Senator Murray replies that the MVA would cooperate 
with the states rather than give orders to them. He points 
out that the TVA was set up by Congress but no one in 
Washington tells the TVA what to do from day to day. 
All TVA decisions are made by the people in the Tennessee 
Valley. Stressing the need for “one plan for one river,” the 
Senator adds, “Our river knows no state lines. Its waters 
pass from one state to another.” 


Down-River Opinions 


Another MVA critic, the Kansas City Star, wants to know 
why we need 4,000,000 extra acres of irrigated land. It 
warns that this land will merely produce crops to compete 
with present farming areas and might cause farm prices to 
fall in postwar years. 

The MVA’s supporters argue that the irrigation of 4,000,- 
000 acres of land will permit thousands of ex-farmers 
to return to farms, instead of scrambling for postwar fac- 
tory jobs in competition with war workers and returning 
servicemen. 

Governor John C. Vivian of Colorado feels that if a “TVA” 
is built on the Missouri it should be built by private enter- 
prise. “There is,” he says, “entirely too much government 
in business. . . .” 

Proponents of the MVA reply that it will aid rather than 
harm private enterprise. An MVA would, they say, not only 
irrigate land and prevent floods, but it would provide cheap 
electricity and water transportation for farms, cities, new 
factories, and mines, and increase purchases of electrical 
appliances and other goods made by private industry. 

President Roosevelt also emphasized in his message to 
Congress that the MVA would provide jobs for thousands 
of construction workers, and encourage business expansion 
“in the days which will follow the end of the war.” 
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Profile view of the Tennessee River shows how waters of this river basin are controlled by certain major dams. 
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THE DALMATIAN COAST— 
A Balkan Football 


HE eastern shore of the Adriatic Sea is beautiful. The 

water is blue; the coastline is green and hilly. But the 
history of the region is dyed with the color of blood. 

In 1914 the eastern Adriatic coast was controlled by 
three countries. Austria-Hungary was dominant, holding the 
shoreline from Trieste in the northeast, past Fiume, down 
through picturesque Dalmatia. Then came little Montenegro, 
and finally the Albania but recently created (1913). 

Following the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, Serbia hoped to 
annex the former Turkish province inhabited by the Alban- 
ians. Serbia, you see, was anxious to get an outlet on the 
Adriatic, But this ambition was thwarted by Austria-Hun- 
gary and Italy. These were themselves Adriatic rivals and 
they had no wish to welcome a third contender. So Serbia 
lost her bid, and Albania became an independent state. 


“Pig Politics” for Serbia 


This development further embittered the bad relations 
between Serbia and Austria-Hungary. The Serbs now re- 
membered with more anger than ever that Austria-Hungary 
in 1908 had annexed two provinces that Serbia also wanted: 
The formerly Turkish lands of Bosnia and Herzegovina, in- 
habited largely by Southslavs. And Serbian nationalism was 
reinforced by economic grievances. 

Austria-Hungary, as it happened, virtually controlled 
Serbian exports. On more than one occasion, when Serbia 
had displeased the Dual Monarchy, the latter checked the 
import of Serbian goods — chiefly pigs. This custom of quar- 
antining Serbian pigs whenever Serbia misbehaved was 
called “pig politics”! 

Eventually a group of Southslavs formed a secret society 
to terrorize Austria-Hungary. Out of the activities of this 
society grew the murder of Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
heir to the Austro-Hungarian thrones, in 1914. Thus was 
set the time for the outbreak of the First World War. 


Yugoslavia Enters to Quarrel On 


At the close of this war came the Paris Peace Conference. 
And the single item that took up more of the time of its 
leaders than any other was the matter of the Adriatic! The 
chief rivals now were Italy and enlarged Serbia. (The lat- 
ter was first called the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes; changed in 1929 to Yugoslavia.) 

The quarrel between Italy and Yugoslavia arose over the 
division of former Austro-Hungarian territories. In particular, 
~both powers claimed the port of Fiume and its hinterland. 
Italy wanted Fiume not only for commercial reasons but to 
prevent the appearance of a new, strong rival in the Adri- 
atic. Rome knew that without Fiume, Yugoslavia could not 
become a strong maritime power. 

Actually, the Paris Peace Conference never did settle the 
Italo-Yugoslav controversy. Instead, Rome and Belgrade in 
1920 signed the Treaty of Rapallo. This recognized the in- 


dependence of a free state of Fiume “in perpetuity.” But 
neither the Italians nor the Southslavs were satisfied with 
the 1920 arrangement. Hence negotiations were reopened 
and in 1924 there was signed the Treaty of Rome. 

This gave the city of Fiume to fascist Italy and gave 
the Yugoslavs a fifty-year lease of part of Fiume harbor. 
Bad feeling, however, persisted, and there were numerous 
Italo-Yugoslav diplomatic crises between 1924 and 1941. 


The Ball Passes to Albania 


Meanwhile Italy also had become involved with Albania. 
During World War I, Austrians, Serbs, and Italians fought 
on Albanian soil. Italian troops continued to occupy the land 
for months after the armistice of 1918. During this time the 














Italian delegates to the Paris Peace Conference tried to get 
Albania as an Italian mandate. If Italy controlled both the 
Italian and the Albanian entrances to the Adriatic, she 
could bottle up Yugoslavia at will. 

The Albanians, however, desired independence. They 
drove out the Italians through guerilla warfare. By the 
summer of 1920 Italy was ready to recognize Albanian in- 
dependence. But evil days soon fell upon Albania. In 1925 
she began to borrow money from fascist Italy. Soon there- 
after she discovered the truth of Thomas Tusser’s words: 
“Who goeth a-borrowing, goeth a-sorrowing.” 

In 1926 Italy and Albania signed the Treaty of Tirana, 
whereby the latter became a virtual protectorate of the 
former. And when at last an Albanian nationalist reaction 
set in and the Tirana government tried to lessen fascist 
interference, it was too late. On Good Friday of 1939 
Italian soldiers invaded Albania. 


By WALTER C. LANGSAM, Prof. of History, Union College 
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near Charleston, with a 
broken ankle, when the Brit- 
ish captured the city. He 
hobbled into the woods 
near his home and hid. 


FRANCIS MARION (1732-1795) 
"The Swamp Fox” 


RANCIS MARION, a veteran of the French and Indian War of 1755-63, 

was probably the greatest guerilla leader in American history. He was an 
expert in the kind of fighting now going on in China and the occupied 
nations of Europe. 

Colonel Tarleton, an able British officer, tried without success to catch 
Marion. Tarleton called him “that damned swamp fox.” 

When the British captured Charleston and overran South Carolina in 
1780, most of the people wanted to give up. But Marion was the kind of 
man who didn’t know when he was beaten. 

His hit-and-run raids on British supply columns and outposts kept the 
state in an uproar until General Nathanael Greene’s army arrived and 
drove the British out of the South. 





2. When his ankle healed, Marion got 
200 hard-riding men who could shoot 
the eye out of a squirrel at 50 yards. 


3. Marion's ability to han- 
dle untrained men was 
shown by advice he gave 






























4. Marion expected his 
men to fight and run away 
—but not too far to come 
back. He never wasted the 
lives of his men in unneces- 
sary attacks. 
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Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 

















an impatient officer one 
day near Charleston. 
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5. His swift raids wor- 
ried the British constant- 
ly. When they tried to 
catch him, he usually led 
aq them into a trap. 
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The Battlefronts 


BALKANS. A new front — the fifth 
—was opened against the Nazis in 
Greece. Although D-Day there was Sep- 
tember 26, the news was withheld for 
nine days. The liberators, aided by 
Greek guerillas, drove through the 
northern part of Peloponnesus and cap- 
tured Patras, the country’s third largest 
city. The Nazis were reported fleeing 
across the Corinth Canal under heavy 
Allied air attack. In Albania, where the 
fourth front was opened earlier, the 
Land Forces of the Adriatic are contin- 
uing to harass the enemy. The Nazi gar 
rison on Corfu has been blockaded from 
the Albanian side. 

The British were expected to clea 
Greece of the enemy without much 
hard fighting. Most of the estimated 
five German divisions in Greece have 
apparently moved northward to avoid 
being cut off by the Red Army drive 
into the Danube valley. 

WEST. In a spectacular assault the 
hard-fighting American First Army 
broke through the Siegfried Line north 
of Aachen, widened the gap to several 
miles as the offensive gained momen- 
tum, Aachen itself was occupied and 
the railroad to Cologne was cut. U. S. 
Third Army, meanwhile, strengthened 
its grip on Metz, while the Seventh 
hacked out more gains near Belfort. 
The RAF blasted the Kembs Dam 





across the Rhine and water threatened 
to flood the German lines. The British 
Second was moving northward in the 
vicinity of Arnhem, and Canadians and 
Poles were clearing the Nazis from forts 
around Antwerp. 

EAST. The Red Army, joined by 
Tito’s Partisans, steam-rolled through 
Yugoslavia, driving badly-battered Nazi 
divisions out of Belgrade and the rest 
of the country. The Russians were less 
than 72 miles from Budapest, Hun- 
garian capital, and were sweeping 
around Belgrade, capital of Yugoslavia. 
Another 120,000 Russian troops 
launched a new offensive in Lithuania. 

SOUTH. Floods in Italy slowed down 
advances of the British Eighth Army, 
while the American Fifth beat down 
desperate Nazi resistance to smash 
toward the strategically-vital Imola- 
Bologna road, which is the enemy’s 
chief escape from the Po Valley. 

PACIFIC. U. S. Liberators bombed 
Balik Papan, Borneo, Japan’s major oil 
center, twice in four days. Altogether 
26 Japs interceptors were shot down. 
Ten of our planes were lost. Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz announced that in 
the fighting at Palau, September 25 to 
October 5, the Japs lost 11,043 men 
against our 1,022. On the mainland, 
Japs captured Paoking in a drive on 
Kweilin. Earlier, Jap troops landed in 
Fukien Province in a push toward Foo- 
chow, last big seaport in Chinese hands. 


Acme 


When the British 
landed in Al- 
bania, Albanian 
Partisans aided 
the invasion by 
pointing out Ger- 
man positions. 








Was It Divide and Conquer? 


What Happened: After 63 days of 
fierce fighting, patriots of Warsaw led 
by General Bor (Tadeusz Komorowski) 
were forced to surrender to the Nazis. 
The battle began on August 1, when 
the Red Army reached Warsaw suburbs, 
and lasted until eight o’clock on the 
night of October 2. It is estimated by 
the Polish government-in-exile that the 
Patriots suffered 200,000 casualties and 
that another 100,000 are imprisoned. 
Berlin announced that General Bor and 
his entire staff had been captured. 

What’s Behind It: The amazing 
thing is that the Patriots were able to 
continue resistance as long as they did. 
There was no water, no medical sup- 
plies for the wounded. The courage 
displayed by the Warsaw underground, 
Prime Minister Churchill said, will “re- 
main a deathless memory for Poland 
and for the friends of freedom all over 
the world.” The question troubling the 
world is whether the Patriots who died 
were sacrificed for political reasons. 


&. From the Elephant 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey, Repub- 
lican presidential nominee, proposed a 
six point program of his own, in a cam- 
paign speech over a coast-to-coast net- 
work. He pledged the following meas- 
ures “immediately after victory is won:” 
(1) Revision of personal tax exemp- 
tions “so that the man who makes as 
little as $11 a week no longer has an 
income tax taken out of his pay enve- 
lops”; (2) Reduction of personal in- 
come tax rates; (3) Downward revision 
of the corporation tax “until it no longer 
acts as a drag upon production and as 
a barrier to jobs”; (4) Elimination of all 
excise taxes “as soon as possible,” ex- 
cept those on alcoholic beverages, to- 
bacco, gasoline; (5) Simplification of 
our “existing confused and complicated 
tax laws” and creation of a basic tax 
law which will remain generally stable; 
and (6) establishment of a consistent 
Federal ta, policy — “one directed 
toward achieving full employment and 
a rising national income.” One reason 
for the pre-war depression, he asserted, 
was the failure of President Roosevelt’s 
Administration to establish stable tax 
laws to encourage business. 
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Only Half Approved 

What Happened: With “considerable 
reluctance” President Roosevelt affixed 
his signature to two bills passed by 
Congress — for industrial reconversion 
and surplus war property disposal. The 
measures set up a new office of war 
mobilization and reconversion, to han- 
dle civilian demobilization; they also 
establish a three-man board to dispose 
of an estimated $100,000,000,000 of 
surplus property. The President made 
no secret of his dissatisfaction with 
these bills. He charged that they did 
not “deal adequately with the human 
side of reconversion.” Director of War 
Mobilization James F. Byrnes, he an- 
nounced, has consented to a temporary 
appointment to head the new office, 
until Congress reconvenes. 

What’s Behind It: The President 
criticized the reconversion bill for fail- 
ing to provide unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal workers, minimum 
standards for the amount and duration 
of unemployment benefits paid by the 
state, and payments of transportation 
costs to migrant war workers. 

Regarding the surplus war property 
disposal bill, he pointed out that “there 
is danger that the confused methods of 
disposition and the elaborate restric- 
tions imposed by the bill will in many 
instances delay rather than expedite re- 
conversion and re-employment.” He had 
concluded, Mr. Roosevelt said, that it 
would be best to let the bills become 
law in the hope that “Congress will 
give careful consideration to needed 
changes” after the measures are in op- 
eration. 


Two Happy Warriors 


Within four days, at the height of the 
Presidential campaign, America lost two 
great political leaders — Al Smith and 
Wendell Willkie. Of opposite parties, 
both were widely beloved, both left a 
strong impress on their time. 

Alfred Emanuel Smith, four times 
Governor of New York, Democratic 
nominee for President in 1928, died 
October 4. Born in poverty 70 years ago 
on New York’s lower East Side, Mr. 
Smith’s life was a typical American suc- 
cess story. As Governor he was a capable 
administrator and staunch defender of 
the rights of the common people. De- 
feated for the Presidency by Herbert 
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Hoover in 1928 in a campaign embit- 
tered by issues of religion and prohibi- 
tion, this “Happy Warrior” retired from 
politics. Ignored by the Democrats in 
1932, he broke with Franklin Roosevelt, 
his long-time friend and opposed him in 
1936 and 1940. But he supported Roose- 
velt’s foreign policies since the outbreak 
of the war. 

Wendell Lewis Willkie, 1940 Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate, died on 
October 8 at the age of 52. Born in 
Elwood, Indiana, Mr. Willkie became a 
successful attorney and then an utilities 
executive. Popular demand made him a 
surprise nominee in 1940. Though de- 
feated, he polled more votes than any 
other Republican candidate in history. A 
strong believer in international coopera- 
tion he visited Russia and China in 1942, 
described the trip in a book, One World, 
which was a national best-seller. An in- 
dependent liberal in the present election, 
he withheld endorsement of Governor 
Dewey and challenged the platforms of 
both parties for their handling of foreign 
affairs and Negro questions. 


ef. From the Donkey 


Said President Roosevelt, in his sec 
ond political speech of the campaign, 
“I have never sought, and I do not 
welcome the support of any person or 
group committed to communism or 
fascism or any other foreign ideology 
which would undermine the American 
system of government or the American 
system of free competitive enterprise 
and private property.” He added that 
“this does not in the least interfere 
with the firm and friendly relationship 
which this nation has in this war, and 
will, | hope, continue to have, with the 
Soviet Union.” Mr. Roosevelt accused 
the opposition of using “reckless words,’ 
harmful to morale, in suggesting that 
his administration might keep the armed 
forces in uniform for fear that they 
could not find jobs. He cited legisla 
tion prohibiting War and Navy Depart. 
ments from keeping men in service “for 
the purpose of preventing unemploy 
ment.” He appealed for a big turnout 
at the polls in November. “The right 
to vote,” he said, “must be open to our 
citizens irrespective of race, color, or 
creed — without tax or artificial restric- 
tion.” 
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Burck in Newark Sunday Cal 


Rushing Up Reserves 


Little But Not Yet Too Late 


What Happened: Beleaguered China 
spoke up twice within the week about 
inter-Allied relations. At Dumbarton 
Oaks its delegation presented to the 
United States and Great Britain a de- 
tailed plan for the creation of interna- 
tional machinery to remove causes of 
war. Although admitting the necessity 
of force to check future aggressors, the 
Chinese stress that peace cannot be 
maintained by force alone. They pro- 
pose the creation of six international 
commissions to deal with economic, 
social, territorial, labor, and cultural 
issues. 

Meanwhile, a Chinese spokesmen in 
Chungking charged that what Prime 
Minister Churchill described as “lavish 
American help” to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies had actually been pitifully in 
adequate, in fact, only “token” assist- 
ance. The total tonnage of American 
supplies to the Chinese Army in East- 
ern China “from Pear] Harbor to the 
present,” he asserted, was not enough 
“to sustain a single British or American 
division in combat for one week.” Ac- 
cording to official figures, China has 
received less than one-half of one per 
cent of America’s lend-lease exports. 

What’s Behind It: There is not a sin- 
gle enemy-free port left in all China 
All tonnage must either be flown in 
over Burma or transported by road from 
the Caspian Sea area across Tibet. At 
present the U. S. is moving more than 
20,000 tons a month to China over “the 
hump” — difficult air route from north- 
ern Burma to Chungking. A year ago 
our monthly tonnage was only 2,000. 
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ARTOONS and caricatures have been popular in Amer- 

ica since the days of Franklin. In tracing the history 
and development of cartoons, as is done by Allan Nevins 
and Frank Weitenkampf in their book entitled A Century 
of Political Cartoons,* 1800 to 1900, we see not only the 
methods of the forerunners of modern newspaper cartoons, 
but light is thrown on other phases of American culture. 

Foremost there is our political history, since these are 
political cartoons. They preserve something of the heat 
of bygone election campaigns and issues, and give a close- 
up. as it were, of many figures that made history. 

Many of the cartoons contribute to a fashion parade. 
And of course they outline a Who’s Who among cartoonists. 
The earliest cartoons, some of which were woodcuts, were 
published by commercial lithographers. Several of these 
lithographers created their own cartoons, others hired ar- 
tists. The heyday of this development came with the product 
of the Currier and Ives firm, in New York, whose famous 
lithographs are today collectors’ items. 

About the middle of the 19th century several weekly 
magazines made their appearance, and these offered op- 
portunities to some of the best cartoonists of their time. 
Harper’s Weekly, for example, founded in 1857, in 1862 
added to its staff Thomas Nast, who became one of the most 
powerful cartoonists of his day. He it was who originated 
the elephant and donkey as symbols for the Republican 
and Democratic parties. Other influential cartoonists of 
that era were Joseph Keppler, and Bernhard Gillam. 

Toward the end of the century the daily newspapers 
began to employ cartoonists. They paid high salaries to 
men of fertility and force, outstanding among whom were 
Oppen, McCutcheon, Bush, Davenport, and Macauley. 
Daily cartoons of necessity spread beyond the field of poli- 
tics, and thus we come to the development of the art as 
it is practiced today by men like Kirby, Robinson, Fitz 
patrick, Gropper, Darling, Goldberg, and others. 

Authors Nevins and Weitenkampf illustrate their text with 
100 examples of the best cartoons, arranged by date, each 
with a description of the facts from which it sprang. 

***A Century of Political Carioons, Carteature in the United States from 1800 


to 1900, by Allan Nevins and Fran Weitenkampf, published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. Ulustrations are from this hook. 


On the eve of the Civil War in 1861, this cartoon appeared as “Strong's 
Dime Caricature—No. 2.” Four Southern states had already seceded, Vir- 
ginia was wavering, and the North expected President Buchanan to take 
a firm stand, but he didn’t. He is here shown as a shepherd dog desert- 
ing his flock, Old Hickory is dead, Columbia distressed. 





In the 1850s-'60s New York City had a corrupt political leader, William 
M. (Boss) Tweed, who was a special target for cartoonist Thomas Nast of 
Harper's Weekly. In 1871 the law caught up with Tweed. The city’s 
mayor said the affair would “blow over.” Nast thus shows Tweed and 
his “gang” as vultures waiting for the storm to blow over. 
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OST of the 200,000 non-Filipinos on Mindanao, second 
largest of the Philippine Islands, are Moros. They are 
tall, powerful, proud Malays, who were converted to 

Mohammedanism by Moslem teachers about 100 years prior 
to Magellan’s Philippine visit in 1521. They dislike their 
Christian Filipino brothers to such an extent that a U. S. 
official, speaking about future Philippine independence, 
remarked: “The Filipinos can never keep order in Min- 
danao. They are too cordially hated by the Moros.” 

Unconquerable, the Moros fought the Spaniards success- 
fully for 300 years, and the Americans thereafter. Never 
really subdued by General Pershing, they were forced, how- 
ever, to give up their arms in return for protection in 1911. 
Because this did not include protection against being ruled 
by their traditional Filipino enemies, they are ever prowling 
for guns with which to keep up their fight. 

In spite of strict U. S. law, periodically a Moro goes 
juramentado — that is to say, the Moro shaves his head and 
eyebrows, cuts his fingernails to the quick, dons a white 
robe and takes an oath on the Koran to kill as many Chris- 
tians as possible. The weapon is a long — possibly foot-and- 
a-half — wavy-edged knife, called Kris. 


Strong, Freedom-Loving Moros 

To ward off the bullets of U. S. constabulary, the Moro 
wears, hanging from his waist, an anting-anting, or carved 
coconut charm that has been rubbed with the gallstones of 
a monkey in the month of Ramadan (ninth month of the 
Mohammedan year). It may be the anting-anting, but the 
Moro’s tremendous strength is also a factor. Anyway, a 
Moro will keep coming in spite of gunshot wounds, and the 
warning to Mindanao planters is “Never go into the bush 
with anything under a .45 gun; a .38 won't stop a Moro.” 
It will be interesting when our troops re-enter Mindanao to 
discover how the Japanese fared in Moroland, for at the 
fall of the Philippines, the Moros sent messages of allegiance 
to the Americans. 

Being Moslems, Moros legally have four wives. In spite 
of U. S. patrols, they also keep non-Moslem slaves. The 
Moro house is a large nipa thatch affair in which the family 
sleeps on soft, cool, pandan mats. Built on tall posts, the 
house overhangs the pig-sty if inland, and the tidewater if 
by the sea — so that either pig or tide helps in the Moro’s 
housecleaning. In his hut the Moro keeps a big house- 
snake to frighten away rats. 

The Moros stain their teeth black with lemon juice and 
iron filings, keep their lips red with betel nuts. Hardy fisher- 
men, they sail in small outrigger canoes called vintas, with 
woven sails of dazzling geometric patterns. 


Yes — They May Be Caucasians 
As the Sulu Sea holds more varieties of fish than any 
other water on earth, they can haul in schools of rainbow 
parrot fish and can dive 18 to 20 fathoms for pear] oysters 
and for the best sheep wool sponges anywhere. 
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Ewing Galloway 
Moro fishermen in their outriggers with colored sails. 


Sharing the wilds of Mindanao with the Moros are a 
fascinating group of small, wiry, light-skinned, hazel-eyed 
natives who inhabited the Philippines before the Malay 
invasion and who may be the descendants of the original 
Caucasians. Among these are the Bilaans, who wear their 
long hair in a topknot, hunt with two-handled axes, and 
honor the turtle dove as mascot. Strangely enough, their 
word for yes is yes. They have the unfortunate habit of 
appeasing their gods by sacrificing a human slave boy. 

Akin to the Bilaans are the Mandayas who believe hell 
is a place where bad men are put into pans of boiling water 
until clean. 

Revolving Appetites 

As to the island home of these inhabitants itself, its 
drawbacks are many. The saying goes: “Everything on 
Mindanao lives to be eaten.” 

Inland, centipedes crawl over your bedclothes, are eaten 
by huge iguana lizards, who are eaten by wild boars with 
four-foot tusks, who are eaten by man if he’s lucky. Man in 
turn is eaten by crocodiles or by pythons whose jaws dis- 
locate to allow the passage of big bodies. 

When a python dies, it is devoured in an hour by ants — 
and the ants are eaten by wild roosters. If man himself 
escapes these creatures, his house may be crawling with 
vipers and cobras, his furniture may be pulverized by white 
ants, and his coco shoots may be smothered by tall grass 
that grows overnight on a cleared plot. 

But Mindanao’s advantages outweigh its trials. Moun- 
tainous, it has an agreeable climate, although malaria lurks 
in the hills. Nicknamed “The greenest spot on earth,” it is 
covered with deep loam which, watered by two large rivers, 
grows vast hardwood forests, rice, sugar, rubber, tobacco, 
coconut, pineapple, the best abaca on earth. 

Rich in bituminous coal, salt, and untapped minerals, 
Mindanao could support two million new settlers. Outside 
of some white copra planters, however, the Japanese were 
the only ones to take advantage of the islands. They came 
to own practically all the hemp industry, and Davao, on the 
southern coast, was their fifth-cohamn headquarters. 
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No, not a Hollywood still. 
It is the explosion on U. S. 
destroyer Shaw during the 
Jap attack on Pearl Harbor. 


HE war is so big and so tremendously complicated that 
it is bewildering to most Americans. We are uneasy in 
the presence of a global war when we try to view it 
whole. But everybody feels he can grasp the issues involved 
in the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 
That is precisely why, in the middle of the Presidential 
campaign, the mystery of how and why Pearl Harbor hap- 
pened has been revived. Long after this war is over, men 
will debate Pearl Harbor oftener than they will discuss the 
larger phases of the war itself. In the Civil War, furious 
postwar debates flourished for years over personalities and 
policies. 
A Jap Attack Was in the Cards 


What we can know about Pearl Harbor at this time how- 
ever is this: Whether it was at Pearl Harbor, on December 
7, 1941, or elsewhere on another date, it is certain that 
Japan would have attacked us without a declaration of war. 
That was on the blueprints of their conquest of the Pacific — 
a quick jump was imperative to their program. 

None of us who were in Washington on that fateful 
Sunday afternoon will ever forget the first sense of incred- 
ulity and then of shocked horror with which the news was 
received. The full impact did not hit all at once. It was a 
spreading blow. One had only to look at the faces of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull the next morning 
at their press conference to know that this was nothing they 
had expected to come the way it did come. 

From Mr. Roosevelt down to the Army private who 
detected and reported the Japanese planes early that morn- 
ing, there was no awareness of the immediacy of the blow. 
The young man in question was Private Joseph L. Lockard 
who has since become a lieutenant and is serving with the 
Signal Corps in Louisiana. He had been due to go off duty 
at 7 a.m. but stayed overtime to show a friend how to 
operate the Oahu plane detection system. He reported his 
discovery to his superior officer, but nobody believed the 
planes were Japanese, and nothing was doné about it. 

It would be presumptuous for anyone not possessing all 
the facts (some of them clearly have not yet been revealed) 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 





By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Acme 


to attempt to pass judgment on the final responsibility for 
what happened. A committee appointed by the President, 
with Justice Roberts of the Supreme Court as chairman, 
made a quick survey of the facts right after the event, and 
fixed a considerable share of the blame upon Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, then commander of the Pacific Fleet, 
and Lt. General Walter C. Short, then commander of the 
Army’s Hawaiian Department, for the policies they were 
following at the time of the attack. 

Both men were relieved from duty pending a court mar- 
tial. (Kimmel is at present employed by a New York dock- 
building firm, Short by the Ford Motor Company in Dallas, 
Texas.) Military regulations do not permit them to talk 
about the case until they have had their day in court. 

But their friends have spoken. They insist that Kimmel 
and Short be given immediate trial, believing this will clear 
these officers and place the blame for Pearl Harbor on the 
Roosevelt Administration. Army and Navy heads say that 
important witnesses are on active duty with the armed 
forces and cannot be recalled now for the trial. 


Army and Navy Board of Inquiry 


Meanwhile, President Roosevelt sought to scotch the talk 
that has been building up about Pearl Harbor. He requested 
anybody who has undisclosed information about the attack 
to communicate with the Army and Navy boards now inves- 
tigating. Late in September, three admirals and three gen- 
erals were in Hawaii probing the facts. 

Indications were that the Navy board of inquiry will 
present a report saying that it had uncovered no facts to 
warrant the filing of charges against Rear Admiral Kimmel. 
The Army board also is expected to follow the same line 
and advise against ordering a court martial for Major 
General Short. 

One story which was given considerable publicity was 
that the Australian government had advance intelligence 
reports on the approaching Japanese forces and had com- 
municated its information to Washington. Both the White 
House and the Australian government have denied this — 
and most Washington observers do not consider it credible. 
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| WELCOME HOME, ED. GOT THE INFANTRY- 
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HEY! IT'S ED SMITH. LOOK, BOB, HE'S GOLLY, THIS REMINGTON 
SURE SOCKS ‘EM IN THERE 
—JUST. LIKE OLD 


WOW! DID YOU SEE 
THAT, BILL ? 
ae MAN! 
THAT'S WHAT 


| CALL REAL 
SHOOTING. 










MAN'S COMBAT 
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/ LET ME SHOW 
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YOUR RIFLE A 
2 MINUTE, BOB. 
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FELLOWS — SOME OF THE BEST SHOTS IN 
THE INFANTRY WERE SHOOTING ON SCHOOL 
TEAMS JUST A YEAR OR TWO AGO. THEY 
HAVE DISCOVERED THE FULL VALUE OF 
LEARNING TO SHOOT... AND SHOOT 
STRAIGHT.» 













| BET YOU'RE GLAD 
YOU HAD RIFLE G 
TEAM TRAINING . 





PACIFIC, IT TAKES 
AN EAGLE EYE TO 














year round, and all their lives. If you’re interested in forming 


a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
esting, illustrated, free, official ‘Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 


ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. R 


Learning to shoot —to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And . 
shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors and outdoors, all (‘4 d/h 7 Tf 0 , 
“ee Jame : ; 


Rifle Promotion Section 8. 10-23-44 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.”’ 








Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle is completely equipped 
with heavy barrel, target stock, sling strap, peep sights and other fea- 
tures for match competition on the rifle range. Shoot Remington 22’s 
with Kleanbore* priming for finest accuracy. 

















*Res. 17. S. Pat. OF. ree eee ee ee 
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5-Bladed Spitfire 


Latest and fastest Spitfire to | 


join the hard-hitting RAF, is 


the Spitfire F, Mark XIV, a | 


single seat, low wing mono- | 


plane fighter. 

The new Spitfire has already 
seen action in the skies over 
Western Europe. It has also 
“scrambled” from airfields in 
England to knock down many 
of the German robot bombs on 
their way over the English 
Channel. 

Powerplant for this hottest 
of British fighters is a newly de- 
veloped Rolls Royce engine, the 
Griffon 65. To handle the 2000 
h.p. which this engine revs up. 


PG = 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





Westinghouse has perfected a 
gunsight lamp which permits 
gunners to aim _ accurately 
though facing the sun. The 
sight lines standing out bright 
and clear, eliminate the dread- 
ed blind spot on which the 
enemy will dive to attack 

o oO e 

Gas “drop tanks” made of 
paper are now in production. 
They are carried as “extra” to 
the regular gas tanks, to in- 
crease the range of fighter 
planes. Gasoline from the paper 
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the new Spitfire is equipped 
with a five-bladed Rotol con- 
stant-speed prop. 


The five-bladed “Spit” has | 
| high speed plus a rate of climb 


never equalled by any other 
Spitfire. In high altitude per- 
formance it is tops, with a ceil- 
ing stated to be 40,000 feet 

Armament for the latest Spit- 
fire consists of four 20 mm. can- 


non, or two 20 mm. cannon and | 


two .303 cal. machine guns. 

As a fighter-bomber, the Spit- 
fire F, Mark XIV, can carry a 
500-pound bomb underneath 


the fuselage in the drop-tank 


fittings 





British Combine 


Spitfire F, Mark XIV, has a 5-bladed propeller. 


cank would be used on first 


part of mission, and_ then 
dropped before any fighting 
started. 


Among the jobs which the 
Seabees have to perform on 
the sandy islands of the Pacific 
is the construction of air strips, 
using live coral as the surface. 
Live coral has the quality of co- 
hesion, or sticking together, 
like putty, and it sets hard, like 
concrete. But coral is a minute 
animal and thrives only in salt 
water. Fresh water kills it and 
destroys its cohesive quality. 
After every rain the Seabees 
pour salt water on the runway. 











British Combine 
BRITISH JET FIGHTER: First picture of the Gloucester, jet- 
propelled British fighter, which has been used with new five- 
bladed Spitfire (see left) to fight German buzz-bombs. 
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| FIRST PHOTO OF LU. S. JET PLANE: This is the new P-39A 


Airacomet in flight. It has not yet been flown in combat. 
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U. S. Army Forces 
Head-on view of Airacomet. 
Note twin intake vents. 








Flying Orange Juice! 


And grapefruit juice, tool 
Fresh orange and_ grapefruit 
juice squeezed from fruit in the 
Rio Grande Valley and rushed 
by air transport overnight to 
distant metropolitan centers, is 
part of the postwar plans of 
the Texas Citrus & Vegetable 
Growers & Shippers Associa- 
tion. It would be delivered to 


What's the 
house?” 

It’s the bombardier’s 
compartment in the 
plexiglass-enclosed nose 
of the ship. 


“green- 


Next week: What’s a 
“milk-run?” 














vour door, just as the milk is. 
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All Standard Schrader Valve 
Caps in use today contain 
this specially designed seal- 
ing unit with a dome-shaped 
rubber washer vulcanized 
between two dome-shaped 
BRASS plates. Because of 
their unique construction, 
these caps are guaranteed 
airtight up to 250 Ibs. pres- 
sure. This mighty midget does 
the work. 















BOYS OF AMERICA 
....- be a Cap Spotter! 


Do your part in saving rubber. See that a cap is on every valve 
of your family car as well as your bicycle. 






FREE—The booklet pictured contains more than two dozen bal- 
ancing tricks with which you can amuse your friends. It shows 
too, the importance of proper balance in air pressure. Write today 
to Schrader, P. O. Box 240, Brooklyn, N. Y., for your free copy. 


Schrader 
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A. SCHRADER'S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


WHAT would America do if tires wore out and we couldn't 
get replacements—Use oxen? Certainly not! But they would 
be better than nothing. So with new tires admittedly re- 
mote—it is necessary to take care of the present ones on 
the family automobile, as well as on your bicycle. Isn’t 
that just good sense? 

What single factor ruins most tires? Underinflation. It 
breaks down side walls so tires cannot be repaired and 
causes them to wear out quickly. Yet underinflation is 
easy to prevent. 

What to do about it? Take air pressure reading with an 
accurate gauge. Put air in when needed and seal that air 
in at the valve mouth with an airtight Schrader Valve Cap. 
Be sure there’s a Schrader Cap on every tire of your family 
automobile, as well as on your bicycle. 

Uncle Sam, too, realizing the importance of Standard 
Caps is using them on all pneumatic tired vehicles at home 
and abroad. So take care of those you have. Be sure they're 
on tight. And if your dealer is temporarily out of Schrader 
Caps, don’t blame him. Try again later. 























@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Match items in the right hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Smith (_ ) commands British 2nd 
Army 

2. Bor ( ) Notre Dame coach 

38. Osmena ( ) introduced MVA bill 

4.D ( ) Polish general 
— ( ) 1928 Presidential can- 

5. Murray didate 

6. McKeever ( ) Philippine President 


li. “BIG MUDDY” 

Underscore the correct word or phrase. 

1. The Missouri Valley covers an 
area which is: (a) 1/6 of the U. S.; (b) 
equal to the area of Germany; (c) al- 
most as large as the Tennessee Valley. 

2. Up-river states ask for a plan which 
will improve: (a) navigation; (b) irri- 
gation; (c) harbor facilities. 

8. The TVA bill was introduced by 
Senator: (a) Murray; (b) O'Mahoney; 
(c) Norris. 

4. The President asked Congress to 
set up “TVAs” for: (a) Hudson River; 
(b) Colorado River; (c) Columbia 
River. 

5. A large city in the Missouri Valley 
is: (a) Kansas City; (b) Minneapolis; 
(c) Des Moines. 


lll. THE ROAD BACK TO MANILA 


In each statement, only one ot the 
answers i: false. Underscore the two 
correct ones. 

1. The Army and Navy began the 
“Battle of the Philippines” with landings 
on: (a) Morotai; (b) Palau; (c) Luzon. 

2. Reconquest of the Philippines will 
cut Japanese shipping lines to: (a) the 
Indies; (b) Formosa; (c) Sing:.pore. 

3. Our Pacific forces are led by: (a) 
Nimitz; (b) Montgomery; (c) Mac- 
Arthur. 

4. Japan’s strategic disadvantages 
include: (a) loss of principal Chinese 
air-bases; (b) heavy plane losses; (c) a 
weakened merchant marine. 

5. The U. S. hopes to avenge the loss 
of the Philippine bastions of: (a) Cor- 
regidor; (b) Halmahera; (c) Bataan. 


IV. MINDANAO 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 


1. The Moros are the original inhab- 
itants of the Philippines. 

2. Most of them are Christians. 

8. When the Philippines fell, the 
Moros sent us messages of allegiance. 

4. Mindanao is rich in bituminous 
coal. 

5. It is free of malaria. 


V. A BALKAN FOOTBALL 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. In 1914, the dominant power on 
the eastern Adriatic coast was ; 

2. Serbia’s chief export to this coun- 
mY 906 eee 

3. The murder of the Austrian Arch- 
duke in 1914 led to the outbreak of the 





4. The present name of the Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes is : 
5. In the treaty of Rapallo, Italy rec- 
ognized the independence of 
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Bulosan, C., Laughter of My Father, 
Harcourt Brace, 1944. $2 

John, Marius, Philippine Saga, House of 
Field, 1941. $2 

Marquardt, F. S., Before Bataan and 
After, Bobbs-Merrill, 1943. $2.50 

Craiglow, R. E., “Our Friends in the 
Sulu Sea,” Travel, March, 1944. 


“BIG MUDDY” 


Holman, Ross L., “Rivers That Fight 
America’s Battles,” Travel, April, 1944. 

“Missouri River,” Life, August 30, 1943. 

Glover, Katherine, “The Tennessee River 
Goes to War,” Survey Graphic, December, 
1943. 

Hill, C. J., “Politics and the TVA,” 
Senior Scholastic, May 8, 1944. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Saipan (si pan) 

Morotai (m6 ro ti) 

Bataan (ba tan) 
Corregidor (kuh rég i dor) 
Mindanao (min da nou) 
O’Mahoney (6 ma huh ni) 
Sergio Osmena (sér hyé 6s mé nya) 
Aachen (ak(h) uhn) 
Bologna (bé 16 nya) 
Eindhoven (int hé vuhn) 
Nijmegen (ni ma guhn) 





WHO'S WHO 


SERGIO OSMENA 


“A gray bird flying beside a brightly 
plumaged cock” is one way 67-year-old 
quiet, imperturbable Sergio Osmena has 
been compared to theatrical, dynamic 
Manuel Quezon. Together these two 
founded the modern Philippines. Born in 
Cebu of humble Chinese-native parents, 
Osmena won a scholarship to study law, 
roomed with Quezon. Too young to fight in 
the early Philippine revolution, he became 
a newspaper publisher, then practiced law, 
and in 1906 was elected governor of Cebu, 


when only 28. In 1902 he petitioned Presi- . 


dent Taft for permission to form an inde- 
pendence party, was refused, became boss 
of the Nationalist Party, and was elected to 
the National Assembly, where he became 
speaker while Quezon was floor leader. In 
1922 Osmena accused Quezon of dicta- 
torial leanings, lost his speakership, be- 
came a senator. When in 1930 he wangled 
an independence bill from Washington, 
Quezon, as president of the Senate, quashed 
it and obtained his own independence bill. 
In 1935 the two joined forces as President 
and Vice President on a pro-U. S. ticket. 
Osmena became chairman of the Philippine 
Postwar Planning Board and Philippine 
President upon Quezon’s death in August 
1944. 


MILES DEMPSEY 


The Belgium-Netherlands campaign that, 
although unlucky at Arnhem, has been a 
bold and nevertheless successful move, is 
in the hands of “Lucky” Dempsey - tall, 
slim, dapper Lieut. General Miles Christo- 
pher Dempsey, commander of the British 
Second Army, who is a brilliant officer 
and ranks on a par with General Montgom- 
ery as a tactician. Now only 47, he is 
something of a military prodigy who gradu- 
ated from Sandhurst (British West Point), 
fought and was wounded with the Royal 
Berkshire infantry in Belgium in World 
War I. He was made commander of a 
British armored division in 1941, was 
awarded the DSO for action in France. 
After Dunkirk he assisted in creating a 
new army, commanded the 13th Corps of 
the Eighth Army in Africa and Sicily. An 
expert on combined operations, he made 9 
commando landings in the Mediterranean. 





Harris & Ewing British inrormation servicer 


Osmena Dempsey 
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FAMED AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS LOOK AT M-G-M’s 


An American Ro 


America’s best-known illustrators were invited to ; 
see AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. On this page we ae 
have reproduced a few of their impressions of 
stirring moments in this great Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer picturee AN AMERICAN ROMANCE is 


truly America’s love story! 






Artist ALEX ROSS, with brilliant touch, has caught 
the ecstasy of love, the fire of young dreams, the 
thrill of struggle, the call of adventure. 






Ny ~ . 4 | is ‘ a %~ vanilla,” ‘ 

DEAN CORNWELL pictures the determined dreamer BRADSHAW CRANDELL, with an artist’s in- JOHN GANNAM captures on his canvas the 
who sees untold opportunity in the shining horizon sight, sees all the joyous romance of courtship heart-warming moment when the happy 
of a new land filled with great promise. in this gay jaunt in a surrey. newlyweds arrive at their first home. 


tg Re. Cage 
Lt * ste oe os ae 









>, ~ 


, : i M in his beautiful paint- 
DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS portrays the Illustrator GILBERT BUNDY amusingly reveals S$, EDMUND OPPENHEIM i 
supreme confidence of youth as love Dangos the warm humor of the daring ride in the early ing, has caught the spirit of a young girl’s 
points out the world he will conquer! auto that led to fame and fortune. abiding faith in the man she loves. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


KING VIDOR’S production An American Romance in TECHNICOLOR 


ith ANN RICHARDS - WALTER ABEL - JOHN QUALEN + HORACE McNALLY - Produced and Directed 
a pe BRIAN DON LEVY by KING VIDOR-Screen Play by Herbert Dalmas and William Ludwig - An M-G-M Picture 








Scholastic 








MUSIC AWARDS 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
COMPOSERS OF 






SONGS AND 
INSTRUMENTAL WORKS 


. 
“ 


Again this year we are proud to announce that the 
Music Division will be conducted in cooperation with the 


Music Educators National Conference 


through its Creative Music Projects Committee 


ENTER ANY OR ALL OF THE FOLLOWING CLASSIFICATIONS! 


1. Song for solo voice with origi- 


nal accompaniment 


2. Composition for any solo in- 


4. Part-song for quartette or 
chorus of mixed voices with 
piano accompaniment 


strument with piano accom- 5. Part-song for quartette of 

paniment mixed voices without piano 
3. Composition for the piano— accompaniment 

any style or rhythmic move- 6. Composition for not more 


ment 


than six instruments 


OVER $700 IN PRIZES! 


The RCA Victor Division of che Radio Corporation of 
America will again offer the following prizes in each of 
the six above classifications: First prize, $50; second, $25; 
third, $15; and five honorable mentions of $5 each. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Composition is not to exceed 70 measures, including prelude 


and postlude. It 


must be written legibly in ink on manu- 


script paper, size 9% x 12%. The notation and terminology 
must be that of accepted standards of composition. Record- 
ings, in addition to manuscripts, are highly desirable. 





“GATEWAYS TO MUSIC” 





The music division of the American School of 
the Air, will present several of last year’s prize- 
winning Scholastic Music Awards on its pro- 
gram of October 24. Consult your local papers 
for the time of this Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem Program. 











Send for Music Awards Rules Book to 


Scholastic Magazine, 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 











following 
the films 


“Tops. don’t miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
(MGM. Directed and Pro- 
duced by King Vidor.) 


AMERICA has always been a syn- 
onym for opportunity. Americans have 
known freedom of thought and action 
for so long that they are in danger ot 
taking them for granted Such pictures 
as An American 
Romance re- 
mind us _ just 
how priceless 
our heritage is. 
This is not the 
only virtue of 
An American 
Romance, how- 
ever. It has been 
painstakingly 
made, it is beau- 
tiful to look at, 
Editors’ Blue Ribbon for and it has a 
October is awarded to great deal to say 
MGM for the new film to Americans. 
An American Romance. For all these 

reasons the edi- 
tors have awarded it the Editors’ Blue 
Ribbon for October. 

The picture seems overlong, but sinue 
it covers more than 40 years, thousands 
ot miles, and three generations, its 150 
minutes may be necessary. 

The plot has three strings to its bow. 
First there is the story of the immigrant 
laborer who became a kingpin of Amer- 
ican business. His biography is paral- 
leled by the panorama of steel manu- 
facture from raw material to finished 
product. Lastly, as background, there 
are the technicolored wonders of Amer- 
ican industry and of America herself. 

Slovenian Steve Dangos (Brian Don- 
levy) arrives at Ellis Island in 1898. 
He has come to work in the Minnesota 








‘i Fy z rm hk 
After working in the Mesabi iron ore 
range Steve (Brian Donlevy) turns to 


a mill to learn about making steel. 
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iron mines, and to do sv he walks the 
thousand miles to the Mesabi iron ore 
range. There and in an Illinois mill he 
learns all there is to know about the 
making of steel. He marries an Irish girl 
who teaches him to read and to appre- 
ciate some of the graces of civilization. 

His passion for steel results in the 
development of the first steel-topped 
automobile body, and Dangos becomes 
a business tycoon, In his prosperity he 
remembers his struggles and treats his 
men well, But like many self-made men 
he resists the unionization of his plant. 
Eventually he is forced to retire in a 
conflict over labor policy. When war 
breaks out, however, he is only too glad 
to get back to work. He learns to coop- 
erate with labor and contributes might- 
ily to American victory. 

This simple story is made larger-than- 
life against the immense canvas of 
American history. It is given power by 
down-to-earth sequences of industry in 

tion. The lives of Steve’s six children 
(he names his boys for U. S. Presidents) 
are also developed to emphasize the 
march of events. 

Donlevy is at home in his role, per- 
haps because he is the son of Irish immi- 
grant parents. His excellent perform- 
ance carries the picture through and 
overcomes the weakness of some too 
sentimental spots. 


Post-Mortem 


This is the story of two privates who 
paused to puzzle over a dead animal 
they saw at the roadside. 

“It has two stripes,” said one. 

“That settles it,” said the other. “It’s 
either a skunk or a corporal!” 

Army and Navy 


Strange Plumbing 


Londoners are endeavoring to ration 
themselves on bomb stories. But it’s an 
uphill task. Here’s one: 

One of those ordinary little square 
houses was hit. All the persons who 
lived there seemed to be safe except 
grandpa who was not present at family 
roll call. 

The housewite explained to the res- 
cue squad that grandpa had been in the 
bath when the bomb went off. The 
rescue squad went to work and uncov- 
ered the bath and grandpa, too. 

“It was strange,” said grandpa as 
they hurried him into some clothes. “It 
was most extraordinary. I just pulled 
the plug and suddenly the whole house 
exploded.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


Nothing New 


Susie Q.: “Could I see the captain?” 

First Mate: “He’s forward, Miss.” 

Susie Q.: “Oh, that’s all right. I’ve 
been out with high schvol boys.” 


Jackson (H. 8S.) Journal, Charleston, W. Va. 
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‘HOT CAI. BREAKTAST 


Herbert O tily Cisler 


Head Football Coach, University of Michigan, says: 


“I know authorities agree natural oatmeal 
leads all other cereals in the basic stamina 
element, Protein. I consider a hot oatmeal 
— the finest food for any training 
table.” 


Pe Gavath 


Head Football Coach, University of Southern California, says: 


“I am fully aware that oatmeal leads all other 
cereals in certain essentials which are neces- 
sary for success in athletics. We know that 
oatmeal is ‘tops’ in food-energy. We know 
that it leads other cereals in Protein. Protein 
is a basic stamina element, and stamina is 
certainly a ‘must’ for the individual athlete, 
or for a team.” 


Curk Snavelly 


Head Football Coach, Cornell University, says: 


“Food authorities stress the fact that oatmeal 
leads other cereals in Protein, needed for 
growth, body development and stamina. 
Also, that it leads all natural cereals in Food- 
Energy, vitamin Bi, both essential for the 
kind of pep and energy it takes to be a ‘win- 
ner.’ Those are the reasons why I consider 
the hot oatmeal breakfast a ‘key’ food for 
the training table.” 




















ler, one of America's - 
ball coaches. Send coupon for your 
free copy today! 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Box 1083, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me my free copy of ‘“‘How To Play Winning Football” by “Fritz” Crisler. 
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OVER-ALL JOB. When God made 
the Missouri Basin, He paid no atten- 
tion to state lines. The only way we can 
develop it for mankind is to work ac- 
cording to a basin-wide plan, not piece- 
meal. ' 


—The late Senator George W. Norris 
to the National Union Farmer, last June 


* 2 o 

THE NEW MYTH. “Three million 
Germans have been killed or wounded 
to save Europe from Bolshevism,” he 
said, assuming that martyred look 
which the Germans always used to put 
on when, as “reasonable men,” they dis- 
cussed the last war with Americans 








THE GIRL WITH THE 


GOOD SKIN 


GETS THE DATES 





See how fast this CON- 
CENTRATED ointment works! It helps re- 
duce redness of surface pimples, blotches, 







simple rashes; actually aids in peeling off | 


unsightly pimple layer. Coat each blemish, 
leave on overnight. 50¢, druggists. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. We call it “the ointment 
without disappointment.” Make us prove it! 
Send for FREE SAMPLE to: Poslam, Dept. 
20-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. ¥ 









YOU CAN WIN 


one of the 118 prizes 
in the Planters Contest 
See last week's issue 
(Oct. 16) for details. 








Modern Wonder Plastic $ 00 


LUCITE KIT 


Complete, supply of Lucite plastic sheets, attractive 
designs, instructions for cutting, shaping, bending, 
cementing. Make your own Lucite novelties, cos- 
tume jewelry. Ideal gifts for Xmas, birthdays, etc. 
EARN MONEY AT HOME. Sell to your friends, 
$15 to $20 worth from $1 Kit. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Get a supply of the Won- 
der Plastic NOW! Send your name and address with 
$1 to Plastic Homecraft Co., Dept. S, 4617 West 
Washington Boulevard, Los Angeles 16, California. 





SENIORS: Sell classmates and friends the largest 
© and best GRADUATION NAME CARD 
line in the country. Highest commissions paid most 
modern designs. Write today for free catalog. RALPH'S 
CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 213, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


SENIORS: 





Earn your graduation ex- 
penses by taking orders 
for America’s most beautiful Gradua- 
tion Name Cards from fellow students. 
Free cards and free sample kit. Write 
teday to Printcraft. 1423 £. Eim $St., 
teranton S. Pa. 








THEY SAY.. 


they took for suckers. I could see a new 
myth building up in the muddy, Teu- 
tonic mind, and I felt just like kicking 
the doctor in the seat of the pants. 

—A. J. Liebling, in The New Yorker, speaking of 

a German doctor in a prison camp in France 

a 2 * 

FAMILIAR BOGEYS. Anti-semitism 
and the Bolshevik bogey have been the 
basic propaganda lines for German, 
Italian and Spanish fascism for years. 
They are the basic propaganda lines of 
American reaction. 

—Sidney Hillman, to United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers 
e a e 

UNFAMILIAR BOGEY. If the PAC 
succeeds in its aims, the disintegration 
of American labor unions starts and 
democracy begins to crumble. 

—Wm. M. Jeffers, ex-Rubber Chief, 
to American Bankers Association 
2 e s 


NEW BROOM. I should like to clean 
house on those political satellites which 
have fastened themselves on your 
pocketbooks and mine for twelve years. 
I should like to get rid of the wasters. 
I should like to get rid of that crew 
to whom my opponent is so indispens- 


| able. 


—Governor Thomas L. Dewey, at Tulsa, Okla. 
cf s 2 
REPUBLICAN DEMOCRAT. [ am 


| convinced that under Franklin D. Roose- 





velt the United States will achieve a 
just peace and will set up a world or- 
ganization that will prevent future wars. 
—Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, 
daughter-in-law of Theodore Rocsevelt 

e e e 


EASING THE CONTROLS. We all 
hate regimentation. That is one of the 
things we are fighting to avoid. But, 
rather than have inflation, it would be 
far better to continue price controls for 
a limited time until we can establish an 
equilibrium between goods available 
and purchasing power. Such controls, 
however, should be removed at the 
earliest possible date. 

—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of General Motors 
e ee e@ 


WARNING. I believe that [the peo- 
ple of Japan] will never give in. They 
will go on lowering their standard of 
living, if necessary until the daily ration 
is barely sufficient to support life, but 
the people will not crack, It is only by 
complete physical destruction of their 
men and their resources that they can 
be defeated. 

—John Morris. in Traveler from Tokyo 


_ 


MAHATMA G.B.S. I have a cordial 
liking for Gandhi, but being myself a 
Mahatma I never send messages to my 
colleagues in that profession. I can only 
wish this were Gandhi’s 35th birthday 
instead of his 75th. 

—George Bernard Shaw when asked 
for a birthday ge for Gandhi 
ee e e 


BILL OF RIGHTS. In drafting the 
constitution of a world order, we should 
propose the inclusion of a bill of rights 
for member states. The bill should be 
those civil rights which are common 
to the Soviet constitution and to the 
constitution of all Western states. 

—Walter Lippmann in U. S. War Aims 





OF SOME USE. Foolish Hitler has 
done one good thing: He has brought 
the American people and the Russian 
people together. 

—Joseph Stalin to Eric Johnston 
‘oe < 


COMPLETELY USELESS. The worst 
delayed action bomb in the world is 
political lethargy. 

—Dorothy Thompson 
ee e e 


TWEEDLEDUM, TWEEDLEDEE. It 
is said that gossip is a vice of women. 
Yet I have lived nearly 60 years, dur- 
ing which I have spent a good part of 
my time with men, and I have not 
found that they are any less quick to 
repeat things about which they know 
little and which they have not verified. 

—Eleanor Roosevelt 
e °° 


CAMPAIGN AXIOM. The U. S. A. 
looks a lot different from Chillicothe 
than it does from Washington. Wash- 
ington is concerned with the problem 
of government, Chillicothe with the 
problem of making a living. 

—I. F. Stone, in The Nation 
ee e e 


“THE GREAT BAD.” There is no 
more evil thing than race prejudice. It 
holds more baseness and cruelty than 
any other error in the world. 

—H. G. Wells, as quoted by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild in Harper's 
= e cs 


HEATING THE AIR WAVES. If the 
people could listen daily to Congress 
and they got tired of too much dull- 
ness, they’d either change the member- 
ship or register their will in some fash- 
ion. . . It’s their business we are trans- 
acting. . . I think [the radio] would do 
wonders to raise the standard of debate 
in Congress. I think, too, that .. . it 
would raise the level of Congress. It 
would improve the process of making 
democracy work. 

—Senator Claude Pepper, in Congress 
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“Big Ed’ McKeever 


WIN, lose or draw, the new football 
coach of Notre Dame remains the most 
popular man on the campus. Every- 
body knows “Big Ed” McKeever, and 
everybody likes him. 

Ed, who is 33 years old, looks fit 
enough to block an oak tree. A Texan 
by birth, he attended St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity prep school in Austin, where he 
played three major sports. 

He then enrolled at Notre Dame, but 
had to drop out after a year because of 
his dad’s illness, He returned to Texas. 
After punching cattle for a while, he 
entered Texas Tech. 

After graduation, he stayed on at 
Tech as backfield coach for four years. 
In 1939, Frank Leahy induced him to 
go to Boston College as his assistant. 
The Leahy-McKeever combine was a 
natural, and Boston College lost only 
one game in two years. 

This brought the two coaches an 
offer from Notre Dame, and they moved 
there in 1941. When Head Coach 
Leahy left for the Navy this year, he 
turned the team over to Big Ed. 

McKeever married his schoolday 
sweetheart in 1935, who presented him 
with twin girls Dec. 19, 1940, the day 
after Ed left with the Boston College 
team for the Sugar Bowl in New Or- 
leans. He didn’t know he had become 
a papa until the 20th, when the team 
got off the train. 

“Whoever scores the touchdowns, 
names the girls,” said Ed. Mike Holo- 
vak and Mickey Connolly did, and they 
settled for Susan Helen and Jane Anne. 


Blitz Tools 


THE RED BALL 


The German general staff concen- 
trated its forces at Calais, Le Havre, 
Brest, and St. Nazaire, leaving the 
Normandy beaches improperly pro- 
tected, because it believed no major 
army could land and be supplied with- 
out a major port. Yet by using only 
beaches and the damaged Cherbourg 
harbor, General Eisenhower landed 
over 1,000,000 men, supplied them at 
the rate of 1,000,000 tons of supplies 
and 100,000 vehicles per 100 days. 

This miracle was made possible by 
the ingenuity and scientific “know 
how” of our army supply engineers. 
Daily over 100 freighters approached 
the Normandy beaches and emptied 
their supplies into “ducks” which, 50 
to 60 at a time, beached themselves at 
high tide, were left stranded at low 
tide and unloaded before the next high 
tide swept in to refloat them. Then 9,- 
000 trucks, rolling night and day at 40 
miles per hour with headlights blazing, 
picked up the equipment at the Cher- 
bourg beaches and rumbled, bumper 
to bumper, eastward on the Red Ball 
Express Highway. The Red Ball is two 
parallel one-way roads (inbound and 
outbound) from Cherbourg to a point 
several hundred miles east of Paris. 


THE PIPE 


Since trucks were inadequate for 
funneling over a million gallons of gas 
a day into the fuel-ravenous Allied war 
machine, U. S. oilmen laid down ten 
to fifty miles of four to six-inch pipe- 
line daily. Pumped directly from tank- 
ers into these special light alloy pipes, 
the oil is pushed along by pumping 
units the size of office desks and enters 
canning stations far inland, where it is 
poured into five-gallon containers. 
These in turn go on by trucks and by 
troop carrier C-47 planes that come in 
every 14 seconds at advance Army 
dumps. 


THE DEMON 


One of the new war weapons fed by 
this oil is the amazing 18%-ton M-18 
tank destroyer. The vehicle’s mechanical 
system permits complete installation of 
a new engine in 1% hours. Its ten bogey 
wheels work independently, nine carry- 
ing on if one is broken. Dual controls 
permit change of drivers instantly, The 
Demon can dash toward its target, pum- 
mel it with 78 mm, fire, and dart to a 
new position faster than enemy fire can 
aim. NANCY GENET 
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CAN YOUR SCALP 
PASS THE 
“FINGERNAIL TEST?” 





Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Fingernail Test.” If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 











YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day long without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 






















NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANOLIN 
has long been pre- 
scribed because of 
its soothing quali- 
ties, and because it 
closely resembles 
the oil of the human 
skin. No wonder 4 
out of 5 users in a 
nation-wide test 
prefer it to hair ton- 
ics formerly used. 
For 10 day trial send 
10¢ to Wildroot 
Co., Buffalo 8,N.Y., 
Dept SM-10. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 


CREAM.o1n, 
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PLAYING FITNESS IS FIGHTING FITNESS 


OOTBALL 


“In football as in war, condition pays. Ability to think fast 
and act fast is important. But if you can’t keep driving for a 


full game, the finest strategy may be wasted. If you are not 
in shape, football will help put you in condition—as well as 
build initiative, courage and team spirit. But it needs help from 





Fc : os you. You can supply that help by seeing to it that you eat right, 
HARRY STUHLDREHER—Athietic Director sleep right, and live right.’’—Harry Stuhldreher 
and Football Coach, University of Wisconsin a 


“Fighting fitness’ is an important weapon on every front. To 
keep that weapon keen, America is sending her best in food 











(4 and supplies to our armed forces. If those big jumbo Planters 
O.8) Peanuts are a favorite with you, remember that G.I. Joe is 
oa getting ‘‘first call.’ But remember, too, that you can still get 


Peanut’’ a welcome buddy of the boys in the services. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 





s) =) /\ I] ys Th GAN oe var Planters Peanuts in the handy 5c bags—and with all the nour- 


SUMED (ai ishing goodness, crispness and flavor that have made “Mr. 
UM We 55 
















JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 





BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! 





Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5c Planters Bags or I5c and two 5c Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 


special sections, including a digest of military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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With radio gaining increasing im- 
portance as an educational medium for 
the classroom, SIGHT AND SOUND 
herewith presents a brief outline of the 
organization of the four major net- 
works which daily deliver music, his- 
tory, drama, news, science, etc. to 
America’s classrooms. The following in- 
formation is based on material fur- 
nished by the Blue Network. 

A radio “network,” as the term is 
used in the broadcasting industry, is a 
company which engages in the business 
of supplying programs to a group of 
“affiliated stations,” the programs being 
fed to the various stations by telephone 
lines from the network’s studios, being 
broadcast by a hundred or more sta- 
tions simultaneously. Almost half of all 
the programs heard by radio listeners 
over American radio stations are pro- 
grams produced by networks and 
nearly 70 per cent of all commercial 
radio stations are affiliated with net- 
works, 

Nearly forty different networks pro- 
vide American radio stations with pro- 
grams today. The four national net- 
works are the National Broadcasting 
Company, organized in 1926; the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, which 
came into being the following year; the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, which be- 
gan operations in 1935; and the Blue 
Network, originally a part of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company but sepa- 
rated from NBC and set up as an inde- 
pendent corporation in February, 1942. 


WHERE PROGRAMS ORIGINATE 


Each national network maintains 
studios for the production of network 
programs in each of four or five key 
cities — usually New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and Hollywood. In these 
key cities, programs are originated in 
studios owned by the network directly, 
o1 in those of “key stations,” owned by 
or affiliated with the network. From the 
network originating point, programs are 
piped by telephone lines to the con- 
trol boards in the studios of the various 
affiliated stations throughout the coun- 
try. 

Each of the four national networks 
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Sight ond Sound 


How a Big Radio Network Is Organized 









New York school children visit CBS “American School of the Air” program 


has contracts with more than 100 “affil- 
iated stations” throughout the United 
States. At the beginning of 1944, Mu- 
tual had 212 affiliates; Columbia had 
136; the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany had 136; and the Blue Network 
had 176 affiliated stations. 625 of the 
908 commercial stations then licensed 
by the government had national net- 
work affiliations. 


TRANSMISSION BY TELEPHONE 


Programs originated by networks are 
carried to the various affiliated stations 
by telephone lines. Consequently, each 
network maintains thousands of miles 
of permanently leased telephone lines, 
for which rental is paid to the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

The program service provided by 
a network to its affiliated stations in- 
cludes both consmercial programs, paid 
for by commercial advertisers, and sus- 
taining programs, paid for by the net- 
work. Commercial programs are pro- 
duced in the network’s studios; the net- 
work provides studios and studio equip- 
ment, an engineer, and a network an- 
nouncer, but all other costs of produc- 
ing a network commercial program are 
paid for by the sponsor. These costs 
range from as little as $300 per broad- 
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cast for some of the 15-minute day- 
time serials, to as much as $10,000 or 
$15,000 for some of the 30-minute eve- 
ning variety shows; these are costs of 
programs alone, and do not include the 
amount the sponsor pays for broadcast- 
ing time. 

Many of the sustaining and some 
commercial programs of each network 
fall in the “public service” field — news, 
serious music, forums, religious broad- 
casts, women’s programs, programs re- 
lated to the war effort, and others which 
have general educational or cultural 
values. 


BROADCASTING REVENUES 


The gross revenues of the broadcast- 
ing industry for the year 1943 are es- 
timated at $307,191,000, of which 
$151,791,000 represents gross billings 
of national networks, and $155,400,000 
billings by regional networks and in- 
dividual] stations. However, these fig- 
ures are above actual revenues; the 
radio industry makes heavy discounts 
for volume sales, and according to an 
estimate of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, actual receipts for the 
year 1943 stood at $104,900,000; for 
regional networks and stations, $129,- 
000,000. 











~RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER 


SUNDAY 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 
The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics and educators. 
Nov. 5, Shakespeare — Julius Ceasar; 
Nov. 12, Harris — Uncle Remus; Nov. 
19, Sumner — Folk Ways; Nov. 26, 
Meredith — The Egoist. 


1:15-1:30 p.m. Music by Marais, BN 
Program features the folk music of 
various sections of the United States, 
ranging from lumberjacks’ songs of the 
North woods to sea chanties and the 
Spanish folk music of the Mexican bor- 


der. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 
A challenging, thought-provoking ser- 
ies of discussions of current social, po- 
litical and economic issues. Produced in 
cooperation with the University of Chi- 
cago. 
3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 
The world-famous orchestra brings 
musical masterpieces to Sunday listeners, 
with the concerts being directed by out- 
standing conductors of the present day 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 

A program designed to acquaint East- 
ern listeners with the industrial might of 
the West, and sponsored by the 65,000 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Leading industries from America’s west- 
ern and middle western states will be 
saluted on the program. 


MONDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 
Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occu- 
pational requirements. Novy. 6, Public 
Health — Medicine; Nov. 13, Lighter 
and Faster — Mechanical Engineering; 
Nov. 20, Out of the Woods — Forestry; 
Nov. 27, Test Tube Victory — Biochem- 
istry. 
5:45-6:00 p.m. Monday through Fri- 
day. The Sea Hound, BN 
A program presented in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, using the form 
of the usual children’s adventure serial 
to give information of Latin American 
countries and their peoples. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 
Leading radio, stage and screen actors 
portray featured roles in these stories of 
the nation’s history, past and in the mak- 
ing. 


TUESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air Gateways to Music, CBS 
Great music with dramatized incidents 
from the lives of the composers, music 
that speaks for foreign lands and peo- 
ples, and seasonal music. Several pro- 
grams will take up the development of 
musical forms. Nov. 7, Music in the 
White House; Nov. 14, Brahms and the 
Symphony; Nov. 21, Trek to the West; 
Nov. 28, Musica Mexicana. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 
the Air, MBS 
Under the direction of Theodore Gra- 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress, 
business and labor are brought together 
to discuss vital current issues. 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — New Horizons, CBS 
Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on the important areas of 
an air-age globe. These will include war 
fronts of the Pacific, Europe and Asia, 
areas where the world’s vital materials 
are obtained, and transportation and dis- 
tribution areas. Nov. 1, Down Under — 
Australia; Nov. 8, East and West — 
China; Nov. 15, Over the Hump — Bur- 
ma-India; Nov. 22, Field of Battle — 
France; Nov. 29, Island Base — Great 
Britain. 





THURSDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 
This series which dramatizes notable 
stories from classical and current litera- 
ture, will offer folk-tales, war stories and 
lives of famous men. Stories will be laid 
in China and Africa, in Ireland and 
Guatemala, Canada and the United 
States. Nov. 2, “Pepperfoot of Thursday 
Market”; Nov. 9, “Davy Crockett”; Nov. 
16, “Fog Magic”; Nov. 23, “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish”; Nov. 30, “Bag 
of Smoke”: “The Story of the First Bal- 
loon.” 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, BN 
The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 
NBC 
News and background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri- 
can Cities, NBC 
Each program is devoted to a different 
city, including music originated in the 
city or by composers born in the city. 


FRIDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS 
Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest, with a group of students discuss- 
ing each topic after the dramatization. 
Programs will relate to war and postwar 
problems, international and domestic. 
Nov. 3, The People’s Choice; Nov. 10, 
Schools for Tomorrow; Nov. 17, Uncle 
Sam in Europe; Nov. 24, Feeding the 
World. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 

Dramatic presentation of the life stor- 

ies of some of America’s outstanding 
young men. 


SATURDAY 


10:00-10:30 a.m. Youth on Parade, CBS 
Music, patriotic drama and news on 
youth’s role in the war. 


10:00-10:30 a.m. Adventure Ahead, 
NBC 
Series of one-half hour book drama- 
tizations, including adventure and ani- 
mal stories as well as the classics. Series 
is under the supervision of Margaret 
Cuthbert, NBC’s Director of Programs 
for Women and Children. 


12:00-12:30 p.m. Blue Playhouse, BN 
Dramatizations, by juvenile actors, of 
subjects ranging from the development 
of American railroads to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. Report to the Nation, 
CBS 
Up-to-the-minute news-drama, _ pre- 
senting interviews and reports by news- 
men and special guests, highlighting the 
latest events throughout the world. 


2:30-3:00 p.m. Calling Pan America, 
CBS 

Musical series from various Latin- 
American capitals, presenting songs and 
folklore characteristic of each country’s 
culture. 


5:00-5:30 p.m. Your America, NBC 
Story dramas by Leo Kopp of Amer- 
ican development, past and _ present; 
talks by midwestern governors. 


5:00-6:00 p.m. Philadelphia Orchestra, 
CBS 
Under the baton of its conductor, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra begins its second season of weekly 
hour-long broadcasts. Nathan Milstein, 
violinist, is guest on Nov. 18. 


5:30-6:00 p.m. Story Behind the Head- 
lines, NBC 

Caesar Saerchinger, presented under 

the auspices of the American Historical 
Association. 
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THE AMERICAN NIL& — Astounding 
relics of a dead Mayan civilization 
along the Usumacinta River, separat- 
ing Mexico and Guatemala. One-reel 
16 mm, sound film available from Bell 
& Howell Co., 1801-1815 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago 18, Ill 

A FISH IS_ BORN — Nature-study 
one-reel sound film showing modern 


THE WEST INDIES — one-reel film 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


hatchery practice and biological repro- 
duction of perch and pike. Superlative 
microscopic cinematography shows 
complete embryo development. Suitable 
for classroom use in nature study, con- 
servation and biology. For sale or rental 
from Bell & Howell Company, 180] 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

HOME ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
— Explanation of the common heating 
and motor appliances in the home. Ani- 
mated drawings illustrate alternating 
currents throughout, while scientific 
principles are stressed in connection 
with the thermostatic controls, fluores- 
cent lighting, and electric refrigeration. 
One reel, sound, from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. 

MODES AND MOTORS — How auto- 
mobile styles are created and the suc- 
ceeding steps taken to final production. 
A one-reel, sound film showing the long 
process in designing a new car or re- 
frigerator from the artist’s first rough 
sketch to the finished product. Available 
at no rental charge from the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, 1775 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

MONTEVIDEO FAMILY — Two-reel 
sound film showing the school work, 
housework, social and entertainment di- 
versions of a typical family in the capi- 
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NEW [6mm. FILMS 


tol of Uraguay. Rental trom the Prince- 
ton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 

NAPLES IS A BATTLEFIELD — One- 
reel, sound film shows how the Allies 
undertook the tremendous task of 
bringing new life to the starving peo- 
ple of a city ruthlessly shattered by the 
Nazis, and ravaged by disease. The re- 
habilitation of this, the first big Euro- 
pean city to be liberated, revealed the 
magnitude of the job. Rental for service 
fee of 50c from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

OUR ENEMY — THE JAPANESE — 
Two-reel, sound film giving insight 
into the resources and industries, re- 
ligion, military training, lives, and 
minds of the people of Japan. Nar- 
rated by former American Ambassador 
to Japan, Joseph Grew. A March of 
Time production, Available for loan, 
free, through Office of War Informa- 
tion. Washington, D. C., or from local 
OWI distributor. 

ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI — A feature 
film of ten reels centering about the 
life of St. Francis, from his birth in a 
manger to his death surrounded by his 
followers who initiated the great Fran- 
ciscan Order of Monks. His idle, rich 
youth, his conversion to Godliness and 
a life of poverty, his levitation to face 
Christ on the Cross, and his known 
miracles are all recounted faithfully. 
Dialogue is in Spanish with English 





ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI — sound fea- 
ture released by Walter O. Gutlohn. 


titles. Complete information about this 
film may be obtained from Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 

SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY — How in- 
dustry tests public reaction to a new 
product as scientifically as it studies the 
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product itself. This two-reel film ex- 
plains some of the methods used by in- 
dustry to replace restricted materials 
with new synthetics and plastic. Free 
loan from General Motors Corporation, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
THE WEST INDIES (CARIBBEAN 
REGION) — Documentary material con- 
cerning the geography and climate of 
the West Indies and the story of its 
peoples and their present-day activi- 
ties. Photographic sequences depict 
the types of people and economic activ- 
ities of the region, including agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, commerce and 
transportation. The economic interde- 
pendence of the West Indies with other 
parts of the world, is shown upon ani- 
mated map background. One reel, 
sound, available for sale or rental from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
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HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS 
(Match Stick Cartooning) 

6 Instructional Films, based on the Visual 

Method originated by GENE BYRNES, 

creator of “Reg’lar Fellers.” Drawings and 

Commentary by FRED COOPER, former 

art editor of Life. 


Titles in Series are: 






MATCH STICK FIGUREG.........ccccccccscssvossessoseeseres 2 Reels 
EET. cincnsvocncssovsnissenssnsxccestqnessssensensiiapieeecesiste®: GEE 
HEADS & EXPRESSIONS .............:s:sv00e served Reels 
ANIMALS oases caoncdh eprenoierseraiaaanaiah 2 Reels 
HANDS FEET, CLOTHING, DRAPES .... ed Reels 
COMPOSITION & STORY 2.0 ooccccccsessesseees 1 Reel 


A valuable contribution to basic art training as 
well as fascinating and amusing. In 16mm. Sound 
and Silent. Also Film Strips. Study Guides avail- 
able. For rental and sale. 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 


and Educational Subjects available for 
rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept HS—23 New York 19 
19 South LaSalle S*., Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 

302% $e. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 











“They 


Live Forever 


a signifi ‘ant literary series presented by 
NBC University of the Air 


“They Live Forever,” a series of 40 dramatic programs tracing 
the chronological development of the novel, will be inaugurated 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the independent 
radio stations associated with the NBC network, on Saturday, 
October 14, at 7:00 p.m. (EWT.) 

With this series the NBC University of the Air extends its 
exploration of the field of literature, begun in the “American 
Story” broadcasts. “They Live Forever” will present dramatic 
studies of the great novels which have endured through the years 
—the novels that live forever. Each week a distinguished literary 
authority will discuss the book, pointing out the qualities which 
endow it with immortality. 

As is customary with all regular NBC University of the Air 
courses—music, history, and literature—a supplementary hand- 
book, containing explanatory notes on each program and a 
bibliography of suggested reading, will be available for the further 
study and enjoyment of interested listeners to “They Live 
Forever.” Details will be announced on each program. 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 

















